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Methods of Primary Education. | of other materials, request the children, sing- 


OpsEcT TEACHING.—COLORS. 
HOW TO GIVE LESSONS ON COLOR. 

Among the first inquiries of the teacher, 
as she is preparing to give a lesson on color, 
will occur questions similar to to the follow- 
ing: What facts about color should I teach 
my class? How shall I present the subject 
of color to my pupils? What objects or ma- 
terials do I need to illustrate lessons on col- 
or? Why do I teach color? 

Even at the outset, there is some danger 
that you may take steps in the wrong direc 
tion. You will mistake the chief aim of 
these color-lessons if you suppose that your 
objeet should be to teach the science of color. 
The first inquiry may lead you astray, unless 
you understand why you teach this subject, 
and keep the aim of your instruction in re- 
membrance. You may fail to accomplish the 
end in view if you teach facts only. Let me 
remind you thatinasmuch as the child can 
learn to know color only through the sense 
of sight, you must place color before your 
pupils, and lead them to distinguish and 
name the different colors. 

It is important that children shou = obtain 
correct conceptions as to which of the colors 
are good reds, good yellows, good blues, good 
greens, etc. ; therefore, care should be taken | 
to show them good specimens of thesé col- 
ors during the fitst lessons. It does not mat- 
ter which colors you select for the first les- 
sons, provided you have the materials for 

2 them well. The color-charts 
with the box of color cards, which are sup- 
plied to each of your schools, will furnish 
you with good materials for representing 
the colors with sufficient accuracy for the 
purposes of these lessops. To the chart of 
colorsit isdesirable to add colored cubes, 
colored silks, worsteds, colored crayons, and 
what would be better still, procure tubes of 
oil colors or water colors, such as artists use, 
also a small palette and palette-knife. Three 
colors will be sufficient. For red get car- 
mine, or Chinese vermilion; for blue, get 


ine, or cobalt blue; for yellow get 
ama ae for making light colors, get a 
~ tube of white, which you may mix with eith- 
er of the colors to make them lighter, as you 
may desire. With these colors you can show 
your pupils excellent specimens of the three 
primary colors ; and also illustrate the man- 
ner of producing secondary colors, by mixing 
two primaries for each secofdary. 

Having selected and arranged your mater 
ials for illustrating the lessons on color, pro- 
ceed to show acolor, as the red, by placing 
your color’on the white palette, and spread- 
ingit with your knife. Compare the red 
cards, red cubes, red silk, red paper; etc. 
with this, and lead the pupils to notice their 
resemblances; then compare with reds that 
“ from your representative of a good 

For the second lesson place before your pu- 
pils the chart of colors and, taking the red 
cards from the box of color-cards, also reds 





ly, to match the best red. 

Proceed in a similar manner with blue 
and yellow giving two lessons with each col- 
or. Afterward give a lesson with these 
three colors, requesting children to match 
those named. 

Lessons may be given in the same way 
with green, purple, orange, etc. In Jater 
lessons the children may be led to disting 
uish and match light and dark reds, yellows, 
blues, etc , using various colored objects. 


given to children during their first year at 
school. Each lesson should be brief, occu- 
pying from ten to twenty minutes at one 
time. The first lesson, which ought to be 
short, should embody illustrations by the 
teacher, calculated to attract the attention of 
the pupils. Subsequent lessons, which re- 
quire more activity on the part of the pupils, 
may be longer. The order of giving these 
lessons may be stated briefly, as follows: 

First—Showing by the teacher, and seeing 
by the pupil. 

Second—Pointing out ar otherwise repre 
seuting by the pupils, what was shown by 
the teacher. 

Changesin the mode of illustrating the 
lessons increase the interest of the children 
in the lessons ; and changes in the modes by 
which the pupils represent what they know 
of color, add interest to these exercises. 
Avoid, therefore; the use of stereotyped forms 
of giving the lessons, which may lead to a 
mechanical routine. I will mention some 
modes for giving these lessons that, with a 
little thought on your part, will enable you 
make such changes as will keep alive the 
intesest of your pupils as long as it may be 
desired. 

Place the chart of colors before the class, 
call out two pupils: let one take a pointer, 
the, other a color-card, and show it first to 
the one holding the pointer, then to the class, 
while the one with the pointer tries to point 
to the same color on the chart—the class say 
‘“‘right” when he succeeds. As these two 
pupils return to their seats, two others may 
be called out and proceed ina like manner 
with other colors. 

This form of the lesson may be changed 
by calling out three pupils at a time—one to 
select the pointer, one to select the card of 
the color named by the teacher, and the oth- 
er one totake a colored-crayon resembling 
the color of the selected card ; and while the 
pupils with the pointer and the card proceed 
as before, the one with a crayon makes a 
mark on the blackboard to show that he has 
selected the righ color. 

For another exercise let a pupil stand by 
the table on which a variety of colored ob- 
jects are placed, and, as one member of the 
class after another names a color, he is to try 
and find it, and hold it before the class, which 
may say “tight” or “ wrong,” as the case 
may be. When he fails to select the color 
named, promptly, the one who named it may 
go and find the color, then take the place at 


fren cos eo aoa a to hi 


seat. During this exercise, the aim of the) 
class will be to name a color which the pupil | 


ly, and thus send him to his seat, while an- 
other takes his place at the table. 

For another mode of leading pupils to rep- 
resent colors, procure colored tissue or 
motto-paper—red, yellow, blue, purple, green, 
orange—and distribute them among the | 
pupils, so that each shall hold onecolor. The | 
teacher may take one each of all the colors, 


name the color; and each pupil having the| 
color may hold it up. Proceed in the same 
way with each color represented. Then the 
teacher may namea color, as “ blue,” and 
each pupil holding a blue motto-paper may 
stand, holding the paper against his breast. 
Sometimes let a member of the class take the 
teacher's place, and call for those with the 
color named to stand. The monitor pupil 
will say “ red ”—and as all having that color 
will stand instantly—and so on with the 
other colors. To distribute and collect these 
papers in an orderly way, they may be 
placed upon slates, and one slate passed to 
each row of seats. 

For another mode of using these colored 
motto-papers, distribute one to each membe! 
"of the class as before. Let the two first pu- 
pilsstand, each holding her colored paper iv 
trent of her; one may ask: “ What .ie..the 
color of my paper?'’ The one asked replies, 
“red” or“ blue,” as the case may be, and at 
once turns and asks the pupil next to her: 
« What is the colcr of mine? ” She answers, 
and in turn asks the next the color of her 
paper. In this manner the questions go 
around the class. Should a pupil asked fail 
to give the correct answer promptly, she 
must take her seat, and thé one that asked 
the question will repeat it, to be answered 
by the next in order. 

These different modes of conducting the 
lessons on color may be changed once in 
three or four weeks, as the interest of the 
pupils seem to require. By these changes 
the pupils will not become weary of the les- 
sons before learning all that is aimed to be 
taught by them. The children should also 
be encouraged to observe the colors of flow- 
ers and other objects, at home, and to tell 
the name of the colors thus observed. With 
young children the color lessons may be giv- 
en daily, or every other day; while with 
more advanced primary pupils one lesson 
each week will snffice. In each case, both 
the length of the length of the lessons and 
their frequency should be adapted to the 
other school exercises.—Asst. Supt. N. A. 
CALKINS, in Journal of Education.» 
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Happy Accidents. 


It is pleasant to read of the manner in 
which shrewd minds have turned an acci- 
dental observation to practical advantage. 

Galileo, being one day in the cathedral at 
Pisa, watched the orcilations of a lamp sus- 








pended from the roof. He observed that the 
swings or vibrations were all performed at 


equal times, whether the are of swing were 
great or small—whether the lamp had only 


does not know well enough to select prompt- | just begun to oscilate, or had nearly finished. 


Following up tke observation when he re- 
turned home, he made temporary pendulums 
of various lengths, of any kind of heavy 
weight suspended by a string ; and he found 
that the time of oscilation for each pendulum 
bore a definite ratio ta the length of ‘string. 
Armed with this twofold knowledge, he virtu- 


jally gave birth to the application of the 
jand as she holds up one, the class may | 
Such lessons as I have described may be | 


pendulum as a regular of clocks—an inven- 
tion to which the precision of modern astron- 
omy owes so much. 

What tosay of Sir Isaac Newton and the 
apple, we scarcely know. Some biographers 
pass by the incident without notice ; some 
express a doubt of its truth, while others see 
uo reason why an acute mind, trained Sto 
mathematical thought, should not draw a 
valuable conclusion from the incident ob- 
served. Thestory runs thus,in the words 
of Pemberton, the contemorary and friend of 
the illustrius philosopher: “One day as he 
was sitting under an apple tree at Woola- 
thorpe, an apple fell before him. This inci- 
dent awakening in his mind the ideas of 
uniform and accelerated motions, which he 
uad been empioying in his method of fluxions, 
induced him to refleet-on the nature of that 
remarkable power which urges all bodies 
to the centre of the earth. “ Why,” 
he asked himself,“ may not this power ex- 
tend tothe moon ; and then what more would 
be necessary to retain her in her orbit about 
the earth?” This was but « conjecture ; and 
yet what boldness of thought did it not re- 
quire to form and deduce it from so trifling 
an accident !” 


The reflecting apparatus for lighthouses 
arose out of a wager. if the facts are correct- 
ly recorded. Somewhat more than a centu 
ry ago, among the members of a small sci 
entific society in Liverpool, one offered to 
wager that he would read the small print. 
of a newspaper by the light of a farthing 
candle placed ten yards or forty feet distant 
The wager being accepted, he coated the in: 
side of a wooden board with pieces of look- 
ing-glass, forming a rough substitute for i 
concave mirror; placing a small lighted 
candle in front of this mirror, the rays of 
light were reflected, and converged to a fo. 
cus ten yards on the other side of the cand’ 
and the light at that focus was suffic! be oo 
enable the experimenter to read 9 - — 
Of course the distance of thee,.4, 

andle from the 
mirror was made depender’, on the curvat 
of the mirror itself, An obesrvant were 
x » Practical 
man, dockmaster c{ Liverpool, was present 
The idea flashed upon him, that if « light ot 
a farthing candle could ja this way be thrown 
out to a distance, the light of a large lamp 
could similarly beejected to a mile or miles 
away, The idea grew into form, and resulted 
in the invention af the reflecting lighthouse, 
or rather the reflecting apparatus for light- 
houses, 
One day Lundyfoot, a snuff manufacturer 


Wea drying some snuff, a necessary process 
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in its preparation. Through a little neglect 
the snuff was allowed to be over heated, till 
it became charred, scorched, or burned. In 
the view of a prosy jogtrot tradesman, the 
commodity would have been thrown away 
as spoiled ; but this mauufacturer, noticing 
the pungent character of the snuff, and how 
it tickled the nose, and knowing that some 
men liked to have the nose tickled more than 
others, resolved to try whether “ high-dried 
snuff” could be brought into favor. It not 
only did so, but proved a source of wealth to 
him, Any manmay burn a commodity by 
carelessness ; it is the observant.man who 
ingeniously turns the accident to a good ac- 
count. 

The writer has seen a piece of printed cali- 
coor muslin that exemplified the way in 
which an accident led, not exactly to an in- 
vention permanently useful and profitable, 
but to a pattern that had a great success in 
one particular year. A piece of cotton being 
printed at one of the great Manchester estab- 
lishments, became a little displaced. While 
traveling upwards from the printing cylinder 
a portion of the cloth shifted into some dis- 
arrangement, and was printed a second time, 
butin a different direction from the first. 
The effect was very singular. The original 
pattern was a simple one, but the diagonal 
repetition produced a forked-lightining ef- 
fect, ofa kind which a designer would not 
have been likely to hit upon. The master. 
printer took a hint from the accident; he 
suggested the engraving of a design in which 
the forked-lightning effect should be utilized. 
It proved to be one of the most successful 
patterns ever introduced by the firm. The 
reader may form some, idea of the way in 
which this fortunate mishap occurred ; for 
one corner of a newspaper sometimes acct- 
dently gets printed a second time, but at a 
different angle. A muddle it makes when 
the impress conaists of words and sentences, 
but when it consists of g trical lines or 
fancy arabesques, the product may be a fortu- 
nate one toa man who has his wits about 
him.—Chambers Journal.. 


j Taz cracking of a picture in the sunshine 
set Van Eyck experimenting to produce a 
varnish that would dry in the shade. He 
found what he sought, and found besides that 
by mixing it with his own colors they acquir 
ed greater force and brilliancy, and required 
no subsequent varnishing ; and so came about 
the discovery, rediscovery, of the art of paint- 
iug in oil. Mezzotinto owed its invention by 
Prince Rupert to the simple accident of a 
sentry’s gun-barrel being rusted with dew. 
Henry Schanward,a Nuremburg glass-cutter, 
happened. to let some aquafortis fall upon his 
spectacles, and noticed the glass was corroded 
and softened where the aquatortis had touch- 
edit. Taking the hint, he made a liquid ac- 
cordingly; he drew some figures upon a 
piece of glass, covered them with varnish, 
and applied his corroding=fiuid, cut away the 
- glass around his drawing so that when he 
removed the varnish the figures appeared 
raised upon a dark ground, and etching upon 
glass was added to the ornamental arts 
Alois Senefelder, playwright and actor, think- 
ing it possible to etch upon stone in lieu of 
copper, polished a slab for the purpose, He 
‘was disturbed by his mother coming into his 
small laboratory with the request that he 
would jot down her list of things for the wash, 
as the woman was waiting to take the basket 
away. There being no paper or ink handy, 
Senefelder scribbled the items on his stone 
with his etching preparation that he might 
copy them at leisure. Some time afterward 
when about to clean the stone, he thought 
he might as well see what would be the ef- 
fect of biting the stone with aquatortis, and 
in a few moments saw the writing standing 
out in relief. Taking up « pelt-ball charged 
with printing-ink, he inked the stone, took 
off a few impressions upon paper, and had in- 
vented lithography. 








| It is worth more to be the head of a mouse 
han the tail of a lion, 
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The Four Largest Diamonds at 
Present in Europe. 


1. The Orloff of Amsterdam ; 194% carats ; 
latest price, 450,000 rubles. 

Cut in the old rhomboid shape. Forms 
the extremity of the Russian sceptre. It 
came from the old mines of India, and is 
said to have once formed-one of the eyes of 
the celebrated statue of Sherigan in the 
temple of Brahma. Ata later period it was 
found, with another large diamond, in the 
throne of the Shah Nadir of Persia. When 
he was murdered it was taken by a French 
grenadier who had taken service there, and, 
who fled with it to Malabar, and sold it there 
to a ship captain for 14,000 thalers, and he 
banded it over to a Jew for 84,000 thalers. 
The Jew sold it at] agreatly advanced price 
to the Armenian merchant Schafras, from 
whom the Empress Catherine II. obtained it 
in 1775, at Amsterdam, for 450,000 rubles, 
an anuuity of 2,000 rubles and a diploma of 
nobility. 

2. The Regent or Pitt ; 186 3-4 carats ; per- 
fect diamond ; value 1,200,000 thalers. 

Among the French crown jewels. It came 
from the mines of Parteal, twenty miles 
rom Mazulipatam (Golconda, East Indies), 
where it was found in 1702 by a slave, who 
in order to conceal it, wounded himself in 
the leg and hid it under the bandage. He 
promised the stone to a sailorif he would 
procure him his liberty. The sailor enticed 
him on board his ship, took the stone, 
drowned the slave, sold the diamond to the 
Governor of Fort St.George (whose name 
was Pitt) for £1,009 sterling, squandered the 
money and hanged himself. It was purchas- 
ed from Pitt in 1771 by the then Regent of 
France, the Duke of Orleans, for Louis IX., 
its price being 3,375,000 francs. It weighed 
at that time 410 carats, and was afterward 
cut and polished in perfect diamond form, 
who which, however, it lost two-thirds of its 
size. This operation took almost two years, 
and cost 26,000 thalers. As much as 9,000 
thalers was expended in diamond dust, and 
the pieces broken off still had a value of 
48,000 thalers. In 1792 it was stolen, to- 
gether with all the crown diamonds, at the 
ploundoring of the Tulleries, and was lost 
sight of until, in an anonymous letter to the 
Minister of Police at Paris, the place of its 
concealment in the Camps Elysees was ac- 
curately described. It was actually found 
there together with the rest of the most val- 
uble crown jewels. (Probably the thief had 
become convinced that it was dangerous for 
him to sell ;jewels of such a value.) The 
Republic then pawnee it to the merchant 
Trescow in Berlin. After its redemption it 
adorned the sword of Napoleon I. 

8. The Koh-inor—mountain of light; 
106 1-16 carats; a flat, oval diamond; be- 
longs to the Queen of England; value, 
800,000 thalers. 

Its history is lost in the darkness of Indian 
tradition, and can be traced with certainty 
only since the beginning of the fourteenth 
century. It was for hundreds of years the 
crown jewel of the Radschas of Malwa, and 
was rightfully regarded as a talisman of 
soverignty, because it was always the booty 
of the strongest conquorer. In this manner, 
after it had repeatedly changed owners, in 
1818 it came into. the possession of the ruler 
of Lahore, where it was captured by the Eng- 
lish in 1850,af the rebellion of the Sikh 
troops, and presented to Queen Victoria, It 
weighed at that time 186 I-15 carats, but it 
had been so awkwardly cut—several hundred 
years before, by the Venetian lapidary, Hor- 
tensio Borgio, that it produced little effect, 
(Exhibited in London in 1851.) Queen Vic- 
toria had it newly cat by Herr Vorsanger, 
the most skillful workman in the celebrated 
diamond cutting establishment of Herr Cost- 
er, at Amsterdam. The work was complet 
in 1852, in thirty-eight days, eal 

4. Florentine or ;Tuscan, 1891-2 carats ; 
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value 700,000 thalers; among the treasures oo for their training, can know the 


of the Emperor of Austria ; pure, but ofa yel- 
lowish color, probably the largest of the dia- 
monds lost by Charlesthe Bold in the battle 
of Granson_in 1476. 

It was found by a Swiss on the public road 
in a casket, in which there also lay a costly 
pearl. At first the man scornfully threw 
away the diamond, but then picked it up 
again, and sold it for a florin to clergyman, 
and he sold it for three francs to the Bernase. 
Here it was purchased for five thousand flor- 
ins by the wealthy merchant prince Barthol- 
omew May. Then a Genoese purchased it 
for a little more, and soldit for double the 
price to Ludof vico Moro Sforza, the Regent 
of Milan. On the occasion of the dispersion 
of the treasures of Milan, Pope Julius II. pro 
cured it at auction for 20,000 ducats. It is 
now in the Impersal Treasury at Vienna. 
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The Teachersinour Public Schools 


TERE is probably no vocation in life which 
# more arduous in its wear and tear upon the 
nervous system than that of a teacher in our 
public schools. The prizes are fewer than in 
any other profession, for the highest position 
a teacher can rise to,is that of becoming a 
principal of a school, and this can fall to the 
lot of very few. It is a profession demanding 
the most punctual regularity of habits, as 
well as the most concentrated attention, 
while its duties are being performed. ll 
aberrations of the teacher’s mind to “fresh 
fields and pastures new,” while instructing a 
class, would be fatal to succes in the work 
and involve a speedy dismissal. The clerk 
who enters a store, has always the chance 
and the hope in the future of being made a 
partner, or going into business on his own 
account. Nosuch cheerful visions beguile 
the leisure hours and solace the weary brain 
of the public school teacher. The only 
Ultima Thule ot these public servants is that 
one day in the far future he or she may 
become a principal, with a salary not exceed 
ing thirty-five hundred dollars if a man, and 
twenty-five hundred if a woman. Truly 
their “lines are not cast in pleasant places,” 
and the routine would be intolerable were it 
not that most of those who choose this ill- 
requited life do so from an unselfish and self- 
denying love for it. Their chief reward is 
in the good they do, a good that lasts, when 
they sleep beneath the sol, in the upright 
lives of their pupils, and the kindly effections 
which embalm their memory. Except for 
this compensating reflection, in no profession 
is the Latin proverb so sadly exemplified as 
in that of the public school teacher, Pro- 
bitas laudatur et alget, which may be inter- 
preted to mean “Integrity is praise and left 
to starve.” 

Next to the parents, aud oftentimes much 
more than they, the teacher is the guide, the 
friend, the helper of the young in their pro- 
bationary discipline for this rough, work-day 
world, It is the teacher who stores the 
memory, directs the tastes, disciplines the im- 
agination and controls the reasoning facul- 
ties of our children, 

It is from the example of the teacher that 
the child learns control of temper, civilized 
manners, and those habits of punctua‘ity and 
industry on which all success in after life de- 


One would think that society would feel 
no gratitude too great and no remuneration 
too ample for those who render such services 
to its future citizens and fathers and mothers, 
asthese. Butitisnotso. The community is 
willing to give large incomes to those who 
have the faculty of relieving the ennut of 
Sunday by pleasant talk on one day of the 
week, yet it grudges a decent maintenance 
to those who devote their lives to their chil 
dren, and yet expects the teacher to live in 
social respectability and set an example 
neatness in apparel. : 

Those only, perhaps, who have had the 
care of other people’s. children, and been re- 


pressure and anxiety of such an office. The 
very mental deficiencies of children are 
blamed by selfish parents on the teacher, as 
though to possess the gift of miracles and be 
able to convert a youthful simpleton into 
mature genius, by mere contact with books 
and class. They seem tothink the rod which 
belongs to the teacher is the rod of Moses, 
who could smite the stubborn rock and call 
forth water or honey at his will. 

Ignorance of what education is, in the 
parents themselves, is, of course, at the root 
of their niggardly spirit toward the instruct- 
ors of their children. “Only a teacher” is 
too often applied to those who exercise this 
office in our public schools, much as “only a 
governess ” used to be said in England by 
sordid persons, whose only idea of respect- 
ability was wealth, of the cultured and sensi- 
tive young ladies who had to bear all the 
caprices of nursery, and were treated worse 
than the servants in the kitchen. 

But surely it is not too much to expect of 
the American people, who are proverbially 
so lavish of their money, to be just, if not 
generous, to their public school teachers. 

It is a hard and brain-taxing profession, as 
we have said, wearing to the nervous system, 
and unrelieved by the excitements of com. 
mercial life. And because many a delicate 
and refined lady droops and dies beneath a 
burden great for her to bear, and submits un- 
complainingly to the res angusta domi, while 
she gives her strength to teaching, is no 
reason why the public should be insensible 
to her services or stint her of her fairly earn 
ed remuneration. 

We make these remarks in depreciation of 
all proposals to reduce the salaries of our 
public school teachers. It is both the duty 
and the interest of the public to see that the 
teachers of their children are maintained in 
respectability. How can our teachers do their 
arduous work effectively, if their minds are 
to be harassed by pecuniary anxieties? O 
all mental occupations, teaching is the one 
which requires most imperatively a mind and 
heart in tranquility. The petty dollars that 
could be deducted from salaries ranging, at 
present little above starvation point, would 
only react upon our children, and incompe- 
tent teachers would be the result of such sti- 
pends as would drive well-educated ones from 
the field — Hebrew Leader. 





Gypsies and their Friends 


Where did the Gypsies really come from ? 
In what country was the cradle of this race 
of wanderers ? A question which has been 
answered in a hundred ways. The wildest 
theories have been advanced and on the slen- 
derest grounds ; they wandered from the 
province of Zeugitana, in Africa; they were 
fugitives from the city of Singara, in Meso- 
potamia, driven out by Julian the Apostate ; 
they came from Mount Caucasus ; their name 
“ Zigenner” is a corruption of Saracener ; they 
are the Canaanites whom Joshua dispossess. 
ed ; they are Egyptians; they are Amoritee. 
All these theories are based upon their names. 
Other origins are assigned them from the pe- 
culiarities of their customs and language. 
They are faquirs; they are the remains of 
Attila’s Huns; they are the descendants of 
Cain ; they are German Jews, who, during the 
dreadful persecution of the fourteenth centu- 
ry, betook themselves to the woods and re- 
mained there till the troubled times passed 
over ; they are Tartars, from Ti- 
mur’s hosts about the beginning of the 15th 
century; they are Circassians driven away 
from their homes by this very Timur, with 
his Tartars; they are Bohemians; they are 
Sudras, from India. 

All these opinions and many more are enu 
merated at length in Grellman and quoted 
by everybody who has written on the subject. 
As we write these lines we read that M. Ba- 
taillard, who has made the Gypsies his study 
for many years, has in the press a paper in 
which he attributes altogether a new origin 





to them, Mr, Charles Leland’s opinion is, 
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that they arethe descendants of a vast num- 
ber of Hindus of the primitive tribes of Hin- 


Nice reeds make nice baskets. 
It’s like a kiss—good for nothing unless 


dustan, who were expelled or emigrated from | divided between two. 


that country early in the fourteenth century 


Don’t ask fora thing when you can’t get 


and that they were identical with the two | it. 


eastes of the Doms and Nats—tbe latter be- 


It is always the largest fish that falls back 


ing at the present-day the real Gypsies of | into the water. 


India. The people have drawn around them 
a whole- literature of inquiry and research. 
The names of Simpson, Borrow, Pott, Grell- 
man, Liebich, Paspati;Smidt, which are read- 
jest to our hand, have .been quite recently 
supplemented by the addition of Mr. Charles 
Leland and Prof. E. H. Palmer,. Rommany 
literature is like the Homeric baliads, inas 
much as it is entirely.oral. Unlike the Liad, 


itis extremely limited in extent. Borrow, 


in his latest work, gives a few songs and 


There may be adversity ina large house as 
well as in a small one. 

Keep it a secret in your own heart and no 
body will know it. 

Clean water never came from a dirty 
place. 

Behind bad luck comes good luck. 

There is a sweet sleep at the end of a long 
road. 

Wait til] the moon rises. 

An ass that {carries you is better than ‘a 


pieces in verse; but-the Rommany folk are | horse that throws you off”’ 


not given to poetry. On the other hand, they 


are full of proverbs, parables and quaint sto- 


ries, of which Mi. Leland has collected a 


great number. For instance : 


The resuls is small when the most ardent 
admirer of the Gypsies has set down al) he 
knows and he learned from them. They have 
few traditions, and those of no importance ; 


“ When I was sitting in the forest under | their literature is the very scantiest that ever 
great trees I asked a little bird to bring me | adorned a people, and their proverbs, though 

. little bread; bat it went away and I never|some of them, as we have seen,are good, 
saw it again. Then I asked a great bird to| amount, when they are all written down, to 


bring mea cup of brandy ; but it flew away 
after the other. 


I never asked the tree over- 


no more than Sancho Panza would reel off 
in the course of a ten minutes’ sitting on the 


head for anything ; but when the wind came | seat of pie in Barataria. 


it threw down to me a hundred ripe nuts.” 

The Gypsy, observe, does not think of work- 
ing for his bread, or his brandy, or his pute. 
He asks in vain for the first two, and the third 
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Anecdote of f Washington. 


An officer to whom he was very much at- 


he gets without asking. The moral jof this|tached was taken dangerously ill, and he 


parable seems to be that luck is everything. 

Here are two others, each with its own 
moral appended ; 

“ Once the cat-went to see her-cousin, the 
hare. And therecame a hunter, and the cat 
scrambled-up the hill, further up, up a tree, 
and there she found a bird’s nest, .but the 
hare ran down the hill, far down into the 
conetry. 

“ Bad luck sendsa poor man further down, 
but it causes a great man to rise. still more.” 

“ One day @ poor man had a dog that used 
to steal things and carry them home , for his 
master—meat, money, watches and spoons. 
A gentleman bought the dog and made a 
great deal of money by showing him at fairs. 


“ Where rich men.can.make money hon- 


estly, poor men have to steal.” 7 


had him removed from his uncomfortabie 
quarters to a room in his own house. Late in 
the evening one of his aides, with some other 
young officers, returned from a party in the 
country, and, gathering around the old fire- 
place, grew quite hilarious over some inci- 
dent or incidents that had occurred. Wash- 
ington stepped out of his room adjoining, 
and, after exchanging a few words with them 
spoke of the sick officer and his dangerous 
condition. The young officers became quiet ; 
but after a little while they forgot all about 
it, and Were merry as ever. In the midst of 
their jokes and laughter, the door of Wash- 
ington’s room opened very gently, and the 
General himself appeared, with a candle in 
his hand. Crossing the floor on tiptoe, he 
went into the kitchen, as if in search of some- 


More of the wisdom-of the ‘Egyptians has thing, and immediately returned, in the same 


been collected by Mr. Borrow. Here is some 
of it : 

“ My father, why were worms make ? “My 
son, tnat moles might live by eating them. 
My father, why were moles made? My son, 
that you and 1 might live by catching them. 
My father, why were you and I made? My 
son, that worms might live by eating us. 

“ The true way to be a wise man is to hear, 
see and bear in mind.” 

What good is there in the Rommany ton- 

gue ? There is plenty, plenty of good in it ; 
and plenty, plenty of our people would have 
been transported or hung but. for the oki 
poor Roman language. A word in Rommany 
said in time to a little girl and carried to the 
camp has caused a great purse of money and 
other things: which had been stolen to be 
stowed underground ; so that when the con- 
stables. came they could find nothing, and 
had not only to let the Gypsy they had taken 
up go his way, but also to beg his par- 
don. 

The man who has not the whip-hand of 
his tongue and his temper is not fit to go into 
company, = : 

It is not a wise thing to say you have been 
wrong. If you allow you have been wrong. 
people willsay': “ You may bea very honest} the 
fellow, but you are wastabaly a@ very great 
fool,” 

Add to these pithy sayings some of the pro- 
verbs and clearer phrases collected by Mr. 
Leland, ha as wise as Capt, Burton’s 
is — aap 


our tent 
to the ie ide ot OR gy a alae aoe 


your side according to the circumstances. 
Never bay a 
by candle-light. 


noiseless, careful manner. The young men 
took the hint and immediately dispersed.— 


—weer 


Sleep. 





The best possible thing for a man to do 
when he feels too weak to carry his work 
through, is to go to bed and" sleep a week if 
hecan. This is the only recuperation of 
power, the only actual recuperation of the 
brain force. Because, during sleep the brain 
is in a state of rest, and in a condition to re- 
ceive and appropriate particles of nutriment 
from the blood which take the place of those 
which have been consumed in previous labor 
since the very act of thinking consumes, 
burns up solid particles, as every turn of the 
wheel or screw of the splendid steamer is 
the result of consumption by fire of the fuel 
in the furnace. The supply of consumed 
brain substance can only be had from the nu- 
tritive particles in the blood, which were ob- 
tained from the food previously eaten, and 
the brain isso constituted that it can best 
receive and appropriate to itself those nutri- 
tive particles during a state of rest, of quiet, 
and stillnessin sleep. Mere stimulants sup- 


ply hen nee bert themselves ; they only goad 

it toa greater consumption 
of its a at until that substance has been 
eo exhausted that there is not power enough 
left to receive a supply, just as men are so 
near death by thirst and starvation that there | 
is not power enough to swallow anything, 
and all is over. 





An Incident. 
A principal of a school says: “Here isa 





of one of your studious, law-abiding boys. 
Last July a year a vacancy ocourred in the 
book keeping department of the importing 
house of Peter Wright & Son, of Philadel- 
phia. Anacquaintance suggested our young 
friend, and the situation was offered him with 
a salary beyond what many were getting 
who had been there for years. He left “ My 
Maryland,” and in much trepidation entered 
upon the new field of duty. His inexperi- 
ence made the position at first a hard one, and 
he was fearing he might not be giving satis- 
faction, when the partner in charge said he 
wished to speak with him; he listened in 
fear and trembling, thinking probably ‘his 
time had come.’ Says Mr. W.: ‘1 saw an in- 
cident as I sat at the table which interested 
me. A folded napkin had falien to the floor. 
the first young man looked at it and passed 
on, the next trod upon it, the third kicked it 
aside ; you picked it up and hung it upon a 
chair. I thought it showed the difference in 
bringing up.’ 

“Our young friend drew along breath, 
and felt a sense of relief. At the end of his 
first six months in the house, New Year's, 
1875, he received the agreeable notice that 
his salary had been increased $200."—WNor. 
mat Monthly. 





Education at the Gentennial 

Two informal preliminary international 
Educational Conferences have been held at 
Philadelphia ; the first on the 17th inst., in 
the parlor of the Pennsylvania Educational 
Department, and the second, June 20, in the 
Judges’ Pavilion, when it was unanimously 
voted— 

First. To hold an International Educational 
Conference. 

Second. To have its first session in connec- 
tion with the meetings of the National Edu- 
cational Association at Baltimore. 

Third. to hold the remaining sessions at 
Philadelphia, where most of the foreign gen- 
tlemen, especially interested in education, 
and now in the country, are closely confined 
by their official duties in connection with the 
Exhibition. 

Fourth. to hold informal conferences eve- 
ry Tuesday and Friday afternoon at 4 P. M. 
in the parlors of the Pennsylvania Educa- 
tional Department. 

Friday, tho 23d inst. at 4 P. M. it is expect- 
ed that Mr. Meijerberg, Superintendent of 
schools for Stockholm, will speak of Swedish 
education, and Dr. Jacobes of the Michigan 
system of education. 
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A Novel School. 


We have an account in the Common School 
of Prof. Jones’ School at Evanston, [Il. 

INSTEAD OF starting out as in the class 
method, with the presumption that the Cre 
ator made all these minds equal, or that, if 
He did not, it was a great mistake, which it 
is the modern teacher's first function to cor- 
rect, I recognize says Prof. Jones, that they 
are not equal. I shall not undertake to make 
them over, neither will I try to march them 
all at the same pace—like a platoon of sol- 
diers, or so many prisoners in a chain gang. 
{ will not endeavor to crowd a peck intoa 
skull that has only a pint capacity—nor say 
tothe man that has the peck, that he shal! 
never measure more thana pinta time. I 
will treat students, as boys and men are treat- 
ed in business places, that is, give each full 
scope for his individuality, and encourage 
him to do his best, neither holding him back 
nor dragging him at the heels of those, who 
by nature and early discipline were destined 
to outrun him. Class-teaching neceesarily 
tends to mediocrity or something less, but In- 
dividual Instruction gives talent and industry 
opportunity to run their race, unhindered by 
indolence or stupidity. 
With some such sentiments as these, Prof. 
Jones has addressed himself to the task of 





— you may like to tell sometime, 





developing a method by which theee twenty | cess. 


scholars in Algebra may be taught individ- 
ually and yet at reasonable expence. Ac- 
cordingly he gives the same teacher the same 
time he would allow him to spend it all, not 
in “hearing a recitation,” but in teaching. 
The twenty pupils in Algebra file into the 
room and sit down to their work, book and 
pencilin hand. The teacher moves from desk 
to desk—stopping wherever he is wanted, as 
again and again he makes hisround. When 
not engaged in asked-for-explanations, he 
volunteers inquiries aod assistance where he 
thinks they may be needed ; and spends no 
little part of his time in imparting to the 
learner the art of studying to best advuntage. 
(If teachers, generally, would spend more 
time in showing pupils Aow to study, the 
number of poor lessons and disheartened stu 
dents would be wonderfully diminished) 
No scholar is required to sit idle, listening to 
explanations directed only to the stupid or 
indolent. Each has his whole time for work 
and is kept hard at it. No pupil is set back 
or forward to make him’ ‘cluss.’ No one 
waits for his mate; each is told to press on 
as fast as possible, and the best man is he 
who completes the book the soonest. 

If sickness, number of other studies, natu- 
ral slowness or other cause throws one be- 
hind the rest, he is not allowed to pass over 
a page unstudied. Everything is done thor- 
oughly. 

In place of daily recitations, every Friday 
is devoted to examinaition, either oral or 
written—and the scholarship grade for the 
week is determined wholly from the day's 
exhibit. There is no arbitrary curriculum of 
study. The pupil may give all his time to 
one or more studies, as he or his parents pre 
fer. Young or old, whoever wishes to review 
his half-forgotten studies, can do so here 
without the mortification and embarrassment 
of being thrust into a class with mere child- 
ren. 

The school is for both sexes. Its buildings 
are commodious and handsomely finished, 
and its grounds beautiful—comprising an en- 
tire block in the very midst of Evanston, 
which is the sylvan belle of all the charming 
villages along Lake Michigan. The attend- 
ance is rapidly increasing. This experiment, 
therefore, is being made under most favor- 
able circumstances. Prof. Jones, after many 
years of experience in the old methods, has 
embarked with enthusiasm in this undertak- 
ing, to demonstrate the advantages of individ 
ual instruction over class methods in most 
studies, and show that the new system can 
be followed with little if any more expense 
than the old. He invites candid inquiry on 
the part of educators generally, and professes 
to welcome fair criticism and friendly sug- 
gestions from whatever quarter. If his an- 
ticipations are realized, he fondly believes 
that other such schools will start up in vari 
ous parts of the country—leading eventually 
to great modification, if not the abandonment, 
of what he considers the unrepublican arbi- 
trarinees of the prevalent graded school sys- 
tem in our public schools. 





Mr. Gzorce W. Curtis has written a 
letter in favor of pensioning common school 
teachers, in which he says: “Teaching in 
the public schools is as essential a part of the 
public service as the discharge of duty in the 
army and navy, and the faithful servant in 
one branch is entitled to the same consider 
ation as his fellow-servant in another. The 
pension would make teaching an assured 
career, and constantly attract to it the best 
teaching talent in the country; and the effi- 
ciency and value of the schools would be pra 
moted just in the degree that teaching ceezed 
to be a temporary resource, as it now go often 
is. The best service in any public depart. 
ment is always the cheapest, and the advan- 
tage that the State would purchase by this 
little outlay would be inestimable, I cannot 
help inking that the Lge must com. 
man ew 
the more intelligent onde er the. ea 
schoole—and wit', all my heart I wish it suc- 
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THE KING'S TOILET, 


In the Ancient Regime Mr. Taine pre- 
sents a striking picture of the affluence of 
the French Court in the years im- 
mediately preceding the revolution:— 

The king is expected to keep the en- 
tire aristocracy busy, consequently to 
make a display of himself, to pay back 


with his own person, at all hours, even 
the most private, even in getting out of 


bed, and even in bed. In the morning, 
at the hour named by him beforehand, 
the head valet awakens him; five series of 
persons enter in turn to perform their 
duty; and, “although very large, there 
are days when the waiting rooms can 
hardly contain the courtiers.” The first 
one admitted is l’entree familiere, consist- 
ing of the children of France, the princes 
and princesses of the blood, and, besides 
these, the chief physician, the chief sur- 
geon and other servicable persons. Next 
comes the grande entree, which comprises 
the grand chamberlain, the grand master 
and master of the wardrobe, the first gen- 
tleman of the bedchamber, the Duke of 
Orleans and Penthievre,some other high- 
ly-favored seigniors, the ladies of honor 
and in waiting of the Queen, mesdames 
and other princesses, without enumera- 
ting barbers, tailors and various descrip- 
tions of valets. Meanwhile spirits of 
wine are poured on the King’s hands 
from aservice of plate, and he is then 
handed the basin of holy water; he 
crosses himself and repeats a prayer. 
Then he gets out of bed before all these 
people and puts on his slippers, The 
grand chamberlain and the first gentle- 
man hand him his dressing gown; he 
put this on and seats himself in the 
chair in which he is to put on his clothes. 
At this moment the door opens and a 
third group enters, which is the entree des 
brevels. The seigniors who compose this, 
enjoy, in addition, the precious privilege 
of assisting at the p’tite coucher, while, at 
the same moment, there enters a detach- 
ment of attendants, consisting of the 
physicians and surgeons in ordinary, the 
intendants of the amusements, reader. 
and others, and among the latter those 
who preside over physical requirements 
The publicity of a royal life is so great 
that none of its functions can be exer- 
cised without witnesses. At the moment 
of the approach of the officers of the 
wardrobe to dress him, the first gentle- 
man, notified by an usher, advances to 
read tothe King the names of the gran- 
dees who are waiting at the door. This 
is the fourth entry, called la chambre, 
and larger than those preceding it, for, 
not to mention the cloak bearers, gun 
bearers, rug bearers and other valets, it 
comprises most of the superior officials, 
the grand armorer, the almoner on 
duty, the chaplain, the master of the 
oratory, the captain and major of the 
French Guards, the colonel of the king’s 
regiment, the captain of the Cent Suisses, 
the grand huntsman, the grand wolf 
huntsman, the grand provost, the grand 
master and master of ceremonies, the 
first butler, the grand master of the 
pantry, the foreign ambassadors, the 
ministers and secretaries of State, the 
marshals of France and most of the 
seigniors and prelates of distinction. 
Ushers place the ranks in order and, if 
necessary, impose silence. Meanwhile 
the king washes his hands and begins his 
toilet. Two pages remove his slippers 
the grand master of the wardrobe draws 
off his night shirt by the right arm and 
the first valet of the wardrobe by the 
left arm, and both of them hand it to an 
officer of the wardrobe, while a valet of 
the wardrobe fetches the shirt wrapped 
up in white taffeta. Things have now 
reached the solemn point, the culmina- 
tion of the ceremony; the fifth entry has 


been introduced, and is a few moments| 





after the King has.put his shirt on, all 
that is left of those who are known, 
with other hoasehold officers waiting in 
the gallery, complete the influx. There 
is quite a formality in regard to this 
shirt. The honor of handing it is reserv- 
ed to the sons and grandsons of France; 
in default of these to the princes of the 
blood of those legitimated; in their de- 
fault tothe grand chamberlain or to the 
first gentleman of the bedchamber; the 
latter case, it must be observed, being 
very rare, the princes being obliged to be 
present at the King’s levee aswell as the 
princesses at that of the queen. At last 
a shirt is presented, anda valet carries off 
the old one; the first valet of the ward- 
robe and the first valet de chambre hold 
the fresh one, each bya right and left 
arm respectively, while the two other 
valets, during this operation, extend his 
dressing-gown in front of him to serve as 
ascreen. The shirt ismow on his back 
and the toilet commences. A valet de 
chambre supports a mirror before the 
king, while two others cn the two sides 
light it up, if occasion requires, with 
flambeaux. Valets of the wardrobe fetch 
the rest of the attire. The grand master 
of the wardrobe puts the vest on and the 
doublet, attaches the blue ribbon, and 
clasps his sword around him, Then a 
valet assigned to the cravats brings sev- 
eral of these in a basket, while the mas- 
ter of the wardrobe arranges around the 
King’s neck that which the King selects, 
Ater this a valet assigned tothe handker- 
chiefs brings these on a silver salver, 
while the grandm aster of the wardrobe 
offers the salver tothe King, who chooses 
one, Finally the master of the wardrobe 
hands the King his hat, his gloves and 
his cane. The King then steps to the 
side of the bed, kneels on a cushion and 
says his prayers, while an almoner in a 
low voice recites the orison, qua@sumus 
deus omni s. Thisdone the King an- 
nounces the order of the day and passes 
the leading persons of his Court into his 
cabinet, where he sometimes gives audi- 
erce. Meanwhile the rest of the com- 
pany await him in the gallery in order to 
accompany him when he comes out. 





TUE TRADE WINDS, 


The earth turns on its axis from west 
to east, and with it rotates daily the 
enormous envelope of the atmosphere. 
The velocity of rotation at the equator 
is something over 1,000 miles an hour; 
at thirty degrees distance it is about 150 
miles less. In higher latitudes it is still 
less, and at the poles nothing. There- 
fore, whenever the air moves north or 
south on the surface of the earth it will 
earry with it less or greater velocity of 
the rotation than the place it passes over, 
and will turn into an easterly or wester- 
ly wind, according as it approaches or 
recedes from the equator. In the region 
of the sun’s greatest heat the air, rare- 
fied and lightened, is continually rising, 
and cooler currents come in on both 
sides to take the place of the ascending 
volume, As these side currrents come 
from a distance of about thirty degrees 
from the equator, they have, at starting 
an eastward velocity many miles an hour 
lessthan the localities they will eventu- 
ally reach. Consequently they will ap- 
pear to lag behind in all the course of 
their progress to the equator—that is 
they will have s westerly motion united 
with their north and south movements, 
These are the great trade winds, blowing 
constantly from the northeast on this 
side, and the southeast on the other 


side of the equator.—Popular Science 
Monthly 
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Experiments lately made in France 
show that air laden with coal dust is 
highly explosive. Several cases of ex- 


plosions in coal mines have been tracec 
to the action of suspended coal dusi 





when no fire-damp was present, 


STANDARD 
Sch ool and Gollege Text-Books-. 


PUBLISHED BY 
D. APPLETON & CO., NEW YORE. 


We offer to Teachers‘and Boards of Education, over 
three hundred different Text-Books, belonging to 
ever. branch of education, prepared by the best talent, 
experience, and scholarship, in the belief that they 
will be found UNSURPASSED IN THEIR RESPECTIVE DE- 
PARTMENTS, Among the following ; 

Corncll’s Geographies. Recently revised. 
A SERIES IN TWO BOOKS. No rehash of old matter, but 
everything fresh and interesting. Splendid maps. 

Cornell’s Outline Maps. Neat, durable and 
cheap, 

Appleton’s Arithmetics. New, up to the 
time, aud teaching the methods used by business men. 

Quackenbos’s Grammars, Composition 
and Rhetoric. ‘The Rhetoric is used in more 
than four-fifths of the Academies and High Schools of 
the country. 

Quackenbos’s Histories. Brought down to 
the present Administrations. Very entertaining in 
aie, and free from political and religions preju- 

ices, 

Youman’s First Book in Botany. Some- 
thing new. Object-teaching made practical. 

Youman’s Second Book in Botany. Be- 
gins where the “ First Book ’’ leaves off. 

Lockyer’s Astronomy. The newest, freshest 
and best school-book yet published on this subject 

Krusi’s Popular System of Drawing. 
Can be taught by any teacher, The only complete 

course published. 


Latin, Greek, French, German, Spanish 
Italian, Hebrew and Syriac Grammars, 
Readers, Phrase-books and Dictionaries, 


Recently Published. 

First Book of Zoology, by Prof. Edwards. 
Morse,, ‘“‘ Wonderfully adapted to excite and inter- 
est young inners, while it is fascinating to older 

ers,’’—Christian Intelligencer. 

An Illustrated School History of the 
World, by J. D. Quackenbos, A.M. M.D. Amod- 
el of clearness, interest, eloquence and elegant con- 
densation. 

The Primer Series. Science, Literature and 
History in a concise and exceekingly interesting form. 

Youman’s New Chemistry. New nomen- 
clature, and in all respects without a rival. 

A CaTALOGUE embracing all our reliable and popu- 
lar text-books, with prices, will be mailed, postage 
prepaid, on application, 


NEW 
Church Music Book ! 


The Salutation! %.::.°: 


EMERSON. 
Price $12 per doz, 

This book, the first by Mr. Emerson alone since the 
issue of his popular ‘“‘ Coorat TrisuTe,” shows the 
marks of his unexcelled talent in providing for the 
tastes and wants of the Singing Public. We have here 
a fine Singing School Course, a capital collection of 
easy Glees and Part for Practice. and a large 
number of new Metrical Tunes, Chants, Motets, Sen- 
tences, Anthems, etc, etc., providing freshness and va- 
riety inevery part. Price for single copy $1 38, for 
which it will be mailed, post-free, to any address, 





A decidedly pretty and sweet Sabbath School Song 


Book, is Good News. It takes at frst sight. 
8 copies mailed, poet free, for 35 cts, 





Buy our Centennial Collection of 
National Songs, for use on all Centennial 
Occasions. Price in Paper, 40 cts.; in Boards, 50 cts, 


*,* In Press and will be ready in time for the Fall Trade 
the following timely books : ; 


The American Chorus Book 
easy glees and 4 part songs for Societies) ; also, The 

ncore (for Singing Classes and Conventions), 
by L, 0, Emenson ; also, The Oratorio of Joshua 


by Handel; and a new collection of Part songs 
Men’s Voices, by W. O, Perkins, 4 


OLIVER DITSON & Co., 
BOSTON. 


C. H. Ditsun & Co., 
71l Broapway, 
New York, 


FrenchNormal School, 


Under the direction of L. SAuvEuR, Ph. D., 
LL. D., author of Causeries aves mes Ele- 
ves, Entretiens sur la Grammaire, ete. 

It will be opened at Plymouth, N. H., July 18th, and 
close August 24th, 

Teachers and Professors only will be admitted. The 
object is to familiarize them with the French language, 
and the new method of teaching. Diplomas will be 
given to those present during the whole course. 


For a programme of the Institution, address 


L. Sauveur, 
Commonwealth Hotel, Boston. 


Carmina Yalensia. 


A popular collection college songs and music, 
1 vol. octavo. New Enlarged Edition with Ilumi- 
ated Cover and Frontispiece. 


Price $1.75—Full Gilt $2.26. 


- J. mm, Wetnen & Co., 
juccessors EE & WALKER, 
Phila, 








758 Broadway, New York. 





| Taintor Bros. & Co., Publishers. 





IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & GO 
138 & 140 Grand St,, New York. “ 
JUST PUBLISHED, 


Swinton’s Geographical Course. 


By WILLIAM SWINTON, 


Author of Word Book Series, Outlines of 


History, Language, Lessons, &c. 





In these works the author has presented the 
subject of Geography in accordance with the 
most advanced methods of instruction new 
pursued in our leading cities, and has intro- 
duced features of such novelty and importance 
that the publication of these Books must mark 


A NEW ERA IN CEOCRAPHICAL 
TEACHING. 


The Course is embodied in two beoks 
namely; 


ELEMENTARY COURSE IN CGEO- 
Primary and Interme- 


GRAPHY ; designed for 
diate 


Grades, and as a complete shorter course. 128 


pages, 8vo, 


COMPLETE COURSE IN CEOCRA- 


PHY ; Physical, 


$1.80. . “opies fer examination with a view to intro. 
duction, will be mailed, of the ELEMEnTary on the 


receipt of $ .50, and of the ComPLETE Geography o: 
the receipt of $ .90, Mf 


ROBINSON’S 


Shorter Course in Mathematics, 


Edited by D, W. FISH, M. A. 


In this Cours the Seience of Arithmetic, oral 
and written, is thoroughly and practically 
treated in two comprehensive and well-graded 
books, The series is substantially bound in 
cloth, and is the Aandsomest, cheapest and best 
Shorter Coorse in Mathematics new before the 


public, 


FIRST BOOK IN ARITHMETIC. 16 


pages. 50 cents, 


ae «yates ARITHMETIC. (58 pages. 


COMPLETE ALCEBRA., 462 pages. $2.00 
ARITHMETIOAL & PROBLEMS. 4 


pages. $ 


ALCEBRAIC PROBLEMS. 192 pages. $1.50. 


The Complete Arithmetic is also published 
in two volumes, Part I. and Part II. Price So 


cents each. 


The First Book and The Complete Arith- 
metic will be mailed for examination, with a 
view to introduction, on receipt of $1.00 for 


the two books, 





. vr . ‘ 
White’s Progressive Art Studies, 


~ By GEORGE G, WHITE. 


Mr. White has solved the problem of a ra- 
tional system of Drawing, adapted to our com- 
mon educational wants. The system is issued 

n the form of cards neatly encased in enve- 
opes, containing 12 eaeh, with an accompany- 
ing Manual of Instruction, and duplicate sheets 
of blank drawing paper. The Elementary Se 


ries is now ready, consisting of 4 sets: 
A Lines and their Combinations. Price 60 cents. 


B Cubic Diagrams, “@« 
C Light and Shade, “@« 
D Practical Studies, “ @ « 


Sample sets of the Elementary Series,- for 
examination, with a view to introduction, wil) 


be sent on receipt of $1.25. 


is solicited with reference to the intro- 


Correspondence 
duction of the above works, 


Ivison, Blakeman. Taylor & Ce., 
Publishers, 


| 188 & 140 Grand 8t., New York, 
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LEIPZIG FAIRS, 

Three times in the year—that is to 
say, at Easter, Michaelmas, and Christ- 
mas—occurs one of the great. Leipzig | 
fairs, lasting for several weeks at a time. 
Two of these fairs (the Spring and) 
Autamn) are so old that the date of 
their origin cannot be ascertained. They 
are known, however, to have been insti- 
tutions as early as 1178. The other | 
dates from 1459, thus appearing to be a | 
pretty elderly fair... While a fair is in | 
progress, business may .be said to be 
wholly transacted in the squares and 
Streets, which are crowded with stalls 
and booths, and rendered for any pur- 
pose except that of buying and selling, 
exceedingly inconvenient and disagree- | 
able. Each branch of business has its 
own quarter, and tl.e display of wares 
is very great. Silks, cloths, furs, leather, 
books, seem to be the merchandise mod- 
traded in but there is scarcely any tes 
scription of goods which is not exposed 
in greater or less quantity. The Spring 
fair is emphatically the book fair, and 
an immense book business is said to be 
done at that time. The population of 
the town is about doubled during fair 
time, the natives from far and near choos- 
ing to make their purchases then, and a 
popular belief prevailing that the fair is 
the place to get things good and cheap. 
I have, however, heard quite a different 
statement made by persons who heave 
had opportunities of forming a correct 
opinion. They say, “Never buy any- 
thing inthe fair; you will get what you 
want just as cheap in the shops, and by 
buying there ran a far less chance of be- 
ing imposed on.” Asfar asI can judge, 
the fair goods are generally inferior. 
In the Winter fair, with the cold such as 
I have described it, it can be no pleasant 
way of dealing to stand for many hours 
ina wretched booth with one side open. 
And if it be miserable by day, what must 
it be by night, when, of course, some 
one has to remain with the wares! Yet 
the fair seems tobe a time of general 
hilarity. Every one is in good humor, 
and nobody looks at all distressed by 
the weather. You see groups of people, 
with the snow all around them, boiling 
coffee in the open air and taking their 
refreshment as leisurely as if they were 
ina comfortable room. None of us know 
what we may be broken to until the ex- 
periment is tried. Notwithstanding that 
railways now extend all over Germany, 
purchasers frequent the great Leipzig 


| 


fairs as ~ they did, as far as 
I can Bat gatherings of 
this .chronisms, and these 
must obsolete before long. A 
gre the simplicity and honesty 


of the Germans will probably became 
obsolete at the same time, more’s the 
pity; but I think we know pretty’ well 
by this time that the “progress” about 
which we are fond of talking is by no 
means an uncheckered benefit.—Black- 
wood'e Magazine. 


The following beautifal sentiment was 
recently uttered by Judge John L. T. 
Sneed, of a Western court: 

The idea that the judicial officer is sup- 
posed to be vested with ermine, though 
fabulous and mythical is yet more elo- 
quent in its significance. We are told 
that the little creature called  er- 
nine is so sensitive to its own cleanliness 
that it becomes paralyzed and powerless 
at the slightest touch of defilement upon 
its snow-white far. When the hun- 
ters are pursuing it they spread with 
mire the pass leading to its haunts, 
to which they draw it, knowing that it 
will submit to be captured rather than 
defile itself 





CENTENNIAL 
Book of Biography 


great ol 
FIRST 100 YEARS OF OUR INDEPENDENCE. 

The glory of America is her great men. Everbody 
wants to read their lives at the Centennial season. 
AGENTS WANTED. Agents selling histories should 
sell this book also, Everybody buys it. The 
succes of the year. Send for circular. 

P. W. ZIEGLER & CO., 518 Arch St, Phila- 

delphia, Pa. 


HE CENTENNIAL. 


National Institute, 


AT THE 


Centennial Crounds, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Oprentne JuLy 4, 1876, AND CONTINUING | 
EIGHT WEEKS, WITH DAILY SESSIONS, FROM | 
8 To 10 o’cLock A. M, | 
Instruction in Industrial Art, Primary 
Methodc, Language lessons, Elocution, Peda- 
gogy. and lectures on the Educational! Prob- 
lems of the times, by eminent educators. 
(For circulars and other information, 
address GEO. P. BEARD, Atlas Hotel, Phila- 


delphia. 
| DISEASES CURED.— 
New paths marked out 
by that plainest of all books—‘ Plain Home Talk and 
‘edical Common Sense,”—nearly 1,000 pages, 200 il- 
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THE FIRESIDE SHAKESPEARE. 


THE COMPLETE WORKS OF 


WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. 


Wirth A Futt anp CoMpREHENSIVE LIFE ; 
OF THE EARLY DRAMA : AN INTRODUCTION TO EACH PLAY; THE READING OF 
EORMER EDITIONS ; GLOSSAxiAL, AND OTHER NOTES, ETC., ETC., 
FRoM THE WORKS OF 
KNIGHT, DYCE, DOUCE, ee 
RICHARDSON‘ VERPLANCK, 
Epirep sy GEO. LONG DUYCKINCK. 





A HISTORY 


HALLIWELL, 


COLLIER, and HUDSON 


HUNTER, 








—y im excellence. The paper is of fiue quailty, and 
of Messrs. Sherman & Co. 
Alt the expense has been very great, we have concluded to ma 


work at an exceedingly low price, relying or large sales instead of large P 
The work will be issued in 20 Parts, each part containing Two 
tions at 30 per part. apt . 
THE PRICE OF THE WORK COMPLETE, 
In Fine Half Turkey Morocco Binding, with Gilt Stamp, Marbled Edges, is Only $9. 
THE WORK WILL BE 


Sold only by Subscription. 
Agents Wanted. Address CHAS. H. DAVIS & Co., 


PHILADELPHIA. 


ke the experiment of putting the 
rofits. 
arge Handsome Illustra- 








lustrations, by Dr. E, B. Foote of 120 Lexington Ave., 
N. Y. Purchase 

8U 

mail, prepaid $3.25. Contents tables free. 
AGENTS ANTED. MURRAY HILL PUB- 
LISHING CO., (Joun P. Jewett, Manager,) 129 


E. 28th St., N. Y. 
4 Read ‘“ SCIENCE 
Boys irls ix'stony.” Bim 
fuli of ‘jolly good fun and pictures. After read- 
, you will know as much about your bodies, inside 
ind out, as the docter can tell you, Send for contents 
table and find out all about it. Free to ail, spoutace 
4 A SPLENDID BOOK FOR AGENTS. URRAY 
PUBLISHING Co., 129 East 28th Street, New York- 


10 Per Cent Net. 


Kansas, Missouri, and lows improved Farm First 
Mortgage Coupon Bonds guaranteed. We guarantee 
as an assurance that we loan not to exceed Onr-THIRD 
of the actual value. In many years’ business have never 
lost a dollar. No customer ever had an acre of land 
fall upon his hands. No customer of ours ever waited 
a day for interest or principal when due. Send for 
particulars. References in every State in the Union, 
who will confirm the above facts. 


J.B. WATKINS & CO., Lawrence, Kansas. 
{ 00 & Month to Agents, Male and Female. 
Will prove it or forfeit $500. New articles 

that sell at sight. Thirty handsome Chromos, $1. 
Seven-shot l-plated Revolver, $2 75—every one 
warranted. Combination Penholder, sample 50 cents ; 
one dozen by mail, Factory New Haven, Conn. 


Ad GEO. L. FELTON & CO., 
119 & 121 Nassau st., N. Y. 














YEING.—Staten Island Fancy Dyeing establish- 

ment. Barrett, Nernews & Co., Office,5 &7 

John Street. Branch Offices—1142 Broadway, New 

York; 289 Fulton B ; 47 North 8th 8t., 
Philadelphia ; 110 W. Baltimore Street, le 





USE THE 
CELEBRATED 


MODEL 


PRESS 


and doall your own prin 

Price $6.00 to $35.00 

Best Iv THE WoRKD 

For Teachers, business men 
and young printers Thousandsin use. Send two 3 
cent stamps for a profusely illustrated 60 page Catal- 
ogue and Price List entitled, ** How te Print.”’ J. 
W. Davenapay & Co., Mfrs. and dealers in Type and 
printing Material. 431 & 436 Walnut Sreet, Philadelphia 
Pa. 


WONDER CAMERA. 


We have one of E. I. Horseman's Wonder Cameras 
for sale. Warranted in perfect order, as good as new 
Will show a common carte de visite, watch, etc, Fitted 
wiih powerful oil lamp, folding oil paper screen, 3x5 
feet, Just the thing for aschool. Will be sold 
cheap. 


re 











An agent just cleared $199 fret 3 weeks sellingjthe 








. reof this book are at liberty to con-| 
LT its author, in person or by mail, Free. price by 
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ATLAS HOTEL, 


(CO-LIMITED) 
JOHN CRUMP, Gen’! Supt. 52d & Elim Ave., Phila. 
SITUATED WITHIN 150 YARDS OF CENTENNIAL BUILDINGS and R. R. DEPOT. 


Hotel & Restaurant on European Plan. 


4000 GUESTS, 


$1.00 per Day for Lodging, and Meals at 25 Cents or more, 


to suit Patrons. 
Rooms may be secured in Advance. Tickets sent by Express, C. 
on receipt of check. 
ACCOMMODATION OF 


Families, Clubs, Societies and Excursion- 
ists, a Specialty. . 


JOHN CRUMP, Gen’! Fup't 


O. D., or by Mai; 





Mrs. GEORGE VANDENHOEF’S 


SCHOOL-FOR BOYS 


No. 106 WEST 42d STREET, NEW YORK. 


9 





Mrs. Vandenhoff's scheme of education will supply what has been felt to be a great 
desideratum, namely, the perfect speaking of the English Language with refined pronun- 
ciation and a cultivated elocution ; also, polished manners and gentlemanly deportment, 
These essentials cannot have their foundation laic at too early a period in life: well es- 
tablished in boyhood, they become second nature, and are not likely to be rubbed off by 
after contact with the world. 

Tuition, with Board, $800 per annum, $400 per season. 


RYE FEMALE isEMINARY, 
Riye, Westchester (c.. N. Y. 
Rev. WM. LIFE, President. Mrs.8.J. LIFE, Principal. 


JACKSON MILITARY INSTITUTES, 


TARRYTOWN-ON-THE -HUDSON, 
Rev. F. J. JACKSON, Principal. 








The Principal deems education, in its true and proper sense, to be the just develop- 
ment of our whole being, physical, mental, moral, and secial , by imparting strength 
and grace to the body, vigurous activity to the intelect,and the love of truth and 
goodness to the heart ; and the office of instructor not to teach the pupil simply what to 
remem ber, but how to think ; not so much io make the scholar, as to show him how to 
make himself. The policy of the school is, to send forth in the person of each pupil a 
sound mind in a sound body, regulated by sound morality. = 

No effort will be spared to unite all the advantages of schow! with the pleasures, com- 
torts and safeguards of home. Terms, $500 per annum. 
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THE KHEDIVE OF EGYPT, 


Ladies are not, perhaps, awaze that 
much of the spool cotton with which they 
sew is made of material grown upon the 
plantations of this personage, and bought 
of him by English merchants. The fibre 
of Egyptian cotton is longer than that of 
most American cotton, and better adapted 
to thread, It seems the ruler of Egypt 
nas a very friendly feeling toward the 
United States. He receives Americans with 
apparent cordiality, and a casket of jewels 
which he recently’ gave to the daughter 
of General Sherman is supposed to have 
been intended by him as a compliment 
to America, as well as homage to the 
young lady. 

Who is this man that sells the world cot- 
ton, and thinks it right to spend the 
money of the Egyptians in having operas 
written, and in giving young ladies jewels 
valued at thousands of pounds? An 
ignorant and docile people like the Egyp- 
tians, accustomed for ages to be ruled by 
the bastinado, are bound to be plundered 
by somebody. In ancient times, when they 
had their own roya] dynasties, they looked 
upon the reigning king as the representa- 
tive of Deity, and called him Phrah, or 
Pharaoh, a word which signifies ‘The 
sun.” He was, at once, their pontiff and 
their sovereign, to whom they paid obedi- 
ence and veneration. But, during the 
last few centuries, Egypt has been gov- 
erned by any adventurous chief who could 
get astride of that patient and submissive 
camel. The Turks conquered it in 1517; 
and ruled it by viceroys foracentury and 
a half. Then the Mamelukes,a corps of 
foreign troops, made the country inde- 
pendent; and next, for thirty years, the 
polities of Egypt may be described in two 
words — anarchy and assassination. In 
1798, Napoleon Bonaparte and a French 
army alighted upon its shores, and the 
French held the country for a few 
years. 

From the midst of the chaos in which 
the country was left after the expulsion 
of the French, a strong man arose, known 
to Europe as Mehemet Ali, who governed 
Egypt for forty years with unscrupulous 
force and great ability. The present 
ruler isthe grandson of Mehemet Ali; and, 
though not the equal of his grandfather, 
he appears to have inherited from him the 
strong points of his character. 

Mehemet Ali, born in 1768, was @ poor 
orphan boy at a small seaport town of 
Albania. The governor of the town, or, 
as we should say, the mayor, brought him 
up in his house, gave him employment 
in the army, and on the return of the 
young man from a succesful expedition, 
rewarded his prowess by the gift of his 
daughter’s hand. Having passed the first 
years of his married life as a dealer in to- 
bacco, he was sent, in his thirty-third 
year, with a body of troops to assist in 
expelling the French. Against the Freneh 
army were arrayed the combined forces of 
England, Turkey and Egypt. And there 
were numberless opportunities for a 
brave and enterprising officer to win dis- 
tinction. Mehemet Ali rose rapidly, made 
great success, and found himself at the 
close of the contest Governor of Egypt. 

Once firm in his seat, this remarkable 
man set to work to reform and European- 
ize Egypt. He put his army and navy 
on a European footing instituted regular 
methods of taxation, such as import and 
export duties, established manufactories, 
founded a college and schools of medicine, 
set up a printing press, improved the sys- 
tem of irrigation, dcepened the port of 
Alexandria, and increased its population 
tenfold. He ruled tothe year 1848, when 
being eighty years of age, he lost his 
mind, and his eldest son governed in his 
stead. Then there was another period of 
anarchy and spoliation, which lasted un- 








til 1868, when the present Governor of 
Egypt succeeded his nephew, who be- 
queathed enormous debts to his country. 

The word Khedive is pronounced by 
the Egyptians in three syllables, Ke-dee- 
vy, and means a Viceroy. The name of 
the present Khedive is Ismail. They call 
him in Egypt, Ismail Pasha, or Ismail I. 
He is now forty-five years of age, of dis- 
tinguished appearance, stout in person, 
and of complexion almost light enough for 
a European. He dressesin the European 
manner, speaks French very well, and com- 
ports himself in all respects, in his own 
house, like a French gentleman. His 
mother being a Circassian woman, and his 
grandfather an Albanian, he is no more 
Egyptian than Napoleon Bonaparte was 
French. He was even educated in Paris, 
where he passed several years which 
separated him still more from thelife and 
manner of Egypt. He lived fora while 
in a magnificent palace on the Bosphorus, 
and was much employed in the public 
service during]the troublesome reign of 
his nephew. He was then, and has been 
all his life, distinguished for that reckless 
profusion of expenditure which men are 
apt to practice When spending the money 
earned by other people. 

In January, 1868, when the death of his 
nephew made him master of Egypt, the 
manufacturing countries, England, France 
and Germany, were suffering from the 
cotton famine caused by’ the blockade 
of the Southern ports. The Khe- 
dive, who claims to be the owner of 
all the ‘land in Egypt, immediately went 
into the cotton culture on an enormous 
scale, and in the course of the next three 
years added immensely to his revenues 
hereby. He-has since established new man- 
ufactories, extendedrailways and tele- 
graphs, and brought to a happy conclu- 
sion that great work begun by his nephew, 
the Suez Canal. He even set upa kind of 
parliament of seventy-five members, but 
with power only to discuss measures, not 
enact laws. He has greatly increased the 
trade of Egypt with the interior of Africa. 





MISERIES OF THE POOR. 


At one of the schools in St. Louis 
numbers of pupils were in the habit of 
bringing luncheon with them, which at 
noon they ate together. Among those 
who did not go home for dinner the 
teacher, in a particular room, noticed a 
little girl who always sat looking wist- 
fully at her playmates when they went out 
brought any herself. The child was 
neatly but plainly clad, and the closest 
student in school-hours, This odd ac- 
one of the child lasted for some time, 
when one day thé teacher noticed that 
the little thing had apparently —broug, 
her dinner. The noon hour came, and 
the children took their lunch as usual, 
and went out to eat it, the little girl re- 
ferred to alone remaining in the room, 
with her dinner wrapped up in a paper 
onthe desk before her. The teacher ad- 
vanced to the child, and asked her why 
she did not go out to eat with the rest, 
at the same time putting out her hand 
toward the package on the desk. Quick 
as thought the girl clasped her hands 
over it, and exclaimed, sobbing: “ Don’t 
touch it, teacher ; and don’t tell, please — 
it’s only blocks!” And that was a fact. 
Having no dinner to bring, and being too 
proudto reveal the poverty of her family, 
the child had carefully wrapped up a 
number of small blocks in paper, and 
brought the package to present the 
appearance ofalunch. It was nothing— 
a mere ridiculous incident in school-life ; 
but it was sufficient to make older and 
wiser heads than hers feel sad, 





GOODYEAR'S POCKET GYMNASIUM. 
The Most System 


OF PHYSICAL EXERCISE 
Ever Devised for Home Practice. 


The re Ty a tl of te 
vantages vi rom 
use of the Pocket 
Ite calls into direct ma ll th the 


st tothe my: ce nupporting oe oa column. 

fottivess emp ay) toi stion, nervous 

debility, weakness of the ‘cae = rend ‘_- ver sompiaiots, etc., 

it may be w the — 

fe ede ir ol oon ate Get he f invalids “th en ket id 
b to tl = nv: 

~Kemengpivoe bg = ame Leg at 9 ladion | “208 children 


where gentle exe is 

especially, the exercise will be foun jot thet most invigorating 
character, It is highly Spomieteded leadi ans 
and all those who have made the —~y "Of phy exercise 
a study. PRICE LIST. 

No. 1. For Chi Jaren 6 to 8 ee rs, $1.00. No. 2. ery ~ 
6 to 8, $1.10. ous, For Children 8 to 10, $1.80, Ne No. 4. For 
Children 10 to 14. For Ladies 14 years 
and upwa No.6. For Gentlemen of moderate stre 

1.50. No. 7, $2.00. Complete set of seven, $9.00. No. 7 is 
Steed with a screw-eye and hook to attach to the wall or floor 


Two of this size properly arran, 
sium. Sent post-paid upon receipt of price. 

GOODYEAR RUBBER CURLER Ct co., 
P.O, Box 5,156. 697 Broadway, New York. 





The Famous 
Health Resort, 


Know as “Our Home on the Hill Side,” Dansville, Liy- 
ingston Co,, New York, is the grandest place in Amer- 
ica for over tasked thinkers, wor worn out business men, 
tired out Teachers—weari lergymen, invalid —_ 
men and feeble or constitutionally delicate children, 
to come and recuperate and gather up oy of brain, 
For eel ee who, long sick, have failed to recover 
by medicinal treatment and would like to get thor- 
oughly well by processes that are strict 
with the laws of life and health, it has not its 
Special terms for Teachers and clergymen can be made 
through co dence. Send for circular and Steel 
Engraving of the Cure and its Cottages, 

Address as above. 


James C. Jackson. 


Cowperthwait & Co.’s 


EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 


— s Readers and Spel- 
ers. 

Warren’s New prc ee ea ; 
Hagar’s Mathematical Series; 
Creene’s New Crammars. 


WARREN’S GEOGRAPHIES R&CEIVED THE 
OF MERIT AT THE VIENNA EXPOSITION OF 1873. 
This was the highest prize given to any School books, 
No other Geographies, except Von Steinwehr’s ee 
more than “‘ honorable mention ” (See rqport of U. 8. 
Commissioner of Education for 1873, page 147. JG 
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IMPORTANT TO TEACHERS. 
Do not Assure your life till you have examined 
the New Plans devised by Sxermamp Homans, Ac- 
tuary for 


‘Neer Provident Savings 


Life Assurance Society. 
Western Union Building, New- York City. 


Cash Capital $1 25,- 
, invested in United 
States 6-20 Bonds.J 


Cuaran 


This Society separa 
Premium from the “Reserve” er Deposit 
latter is held merely for accumulation. Socie' 
as owner uf the Reserve. 


‘or every year in : 
or it furnish the of Life Assurance at ac- 
current cost for and of 
agement, each year by itself, renewable at the close of 

any year without medica] examination. 
These Plans are indorsed and 


ftate Commissioners, and by The Society for the 
Promosion Assurance Clergymen, James 
srown, Frcajunt; Mowara Potten, Wrenstven. 


tar Special Rates fT Teachers and Min- 
iste.: of all Denominations. 


For 2lans, Rates, and Full Particulars, apply to 
The Provident Savings 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
WEsTERN Union Burtprne, New Yor. 
GEORGE WALKER, Pres’t. 
SHEPPARD HOMANS, Vice-Pres’t and Actuary. 


ToEuropean Travelers. 
_F. S. EMMONS, 


AGENT FOR 


WHITE STAR, NATIONAL, 
-° and ANCHOR LINES. 


Odes ‘ayetlal te taetdatate to 'tanuhese wad ethers 
visiting in 1876, 

Leb t )ppy to answer any correspondence in re- 
lation to 


this 
F. 8. EMMONS, cor. Grand St. and Randolph ave — 
Jersey City Heights. 

Can be seen in New York at 29 Wall st., between the 
hours of 4and 5 P. M. 





Lape ys ae free. Li terms 
tion, and in exchange for old Books in use. Address. 
CowPERTHWAIT & Co. Philadelphia 
Wa. H. Wurrvery, New York Agent, Office with Baker 
Pratt, & Co. 142 & 144 Grand St. N. Y¥. 





Tue GREATEST SELLING CENTENNIAL Boor Is 


OUR COUNTRY 


eazAnd Its Resources, ® 
Not only complete in our thrilli history of 100 
years’ growth, but grand in dese tions of = 
great Lakes, Rivers, Mountains Cities, Curiositien Ni 
ural Wonders, and all our Mighty Resources in A 

Commerce, Minerals, Manufacture, form Gov- 
ern etc. HISTORY and DESCRIPTION 
of AMERICA’S GREATEST NATION and 
the CENTENNIAL an 
Illustrated. No ad extant, Over 1 pases 

, 


with a “Century” and a “Bird’s- 
free. ents are Mes 40. to ae ' ) 
more wan’ i BIG terms. ‘ness HUB. 


BARD BROS Tube, Philadelphia,-Pa., “Oman C ~ On Chi. 
Ti, Springfield, Mass, 


Philosophical | 
Apparatus 
SCHOOLS AND COLLECES. 


To illustrate all departments of Physical Science, 


Specialty <s sets of Apparatus for Common 
nd Gramma 7 Sehooks 





Magic s aleniali and Stereop- 


ticons. 
Views from all eee * of views 
to illustrate Scientific Sub, .! 
Views made to order % an prices. Lists on 
Catalogues 10 cents each. 
Jesee 8 s. Cheyney, \ 
Nos. 1 and 3 Bond St, New York. iy 
Successor to James M. QuEEN & Co, 





AGENTS WANTED for the New Histori- 


Tilustrated circulars 5 
& Co., 26 § Seventh St, Philadelphia, Pa, 





ROHRER’S BOOKKEEPING. 


The most complete system extant, and at prices 
below any other series. 
N. B. Special terms made for introduction, 





A sample copy of either book for examination, will 
be sent by mail on receipt of half price—or the five 
books for $3 25. 

W. J. GILBERT, Publisher, 
209 N. Fourth st. , St. Louis, Mo, 


-CREENLEAF’S 
"| Mathematical Series, 


» ‘AND 
Parker’s Exercises in Compo- 
sition. , 
VRopzrt 8." Davis §&§Co, Pustisuers 
i Bostom, ¢ s 
‘Standard Books, 
Improved Books, 

Books Unsurpassed in Excellence. 
“Co: mdence solicited. Liberal terms 
for uction. 
¢ Orlando Leach, Agent. 

142. AND 144GRaxp Sr. NjY 
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JOSEPH CILLOTT’S , 


STEEL PENS, 


* OF THE OLD STANDARD QUALITY, 
‘Che well-known Original and Popular Numbers,~ 


303—404—170--351, 
other Makers, we desire to 
said imitations. 


Having been assumed by 
caution the public in Camel to said 
JOSEPH CILLOTT & SONS, 


91 John Street, New York, 





HENRY HOE, Soue AGENT, 


| Sop | Foy Soy) See) Shem Soe) am ede se kewe 
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TEACHERS, , 











| Neieipe berg fam pd prea tebe 
had no Mate alent Bhan oval olen. Address ©. 
M. M., New Yory boaset"s Sooneas Ofies, 


poy BR wy =e ma ~~ 
Ther epson me Saget closes May. 
dress Prof. J. A. Bewror. 





BUSINESS COLLEGE, No. 805 Broad- 
way. Individual instruction. Students can en- 
teratanytime. Call orsend for circular. 6.6 Sea, 





*S BUSINESS yg e 62 Bowery 
ae Instructions 





cor, Canal St. 
creny Sty qu Svétiing 
WAR ETRE GLEBE, fer Wet, oem, onion 
the care of . For -.-. dT, F. 
President, Edward H. Magill, 





A TEER, becheiadeiat, atten- 

beckward pupils and litle bore Ad- 

EE nny wal | Har- 
miles from Phila: 


dress 8. C. SHORTLEDOE, A. 
vard University. Media, Penn. 





GENTLEMAN who has filled important posi- 
tions desires a is a thorough 
scholar in Latin and G: 


has “fitted many for col- 
lege. salary of $3,006, Address Principal 
Box 4, New Yorry ScHoon JousNaL, 


Pare's Busis Ess Courece. 
62 Bowery, cor, Canal St. 
(Established 1849.) 


Srmarialiti Rank 





PROFFSSOR W: 
the University of Virginia will elect » Professor of 











Greek and Hebrew at their next meeting, June 

35 eS Gan Moyen’ tnt: Tesign- 

A ns with testimonials must be addressed to 
the of Visitors and inclosed to the Chairman 

, University of Virginia. 
INSTRUCTION. 
ESSONS IN DRAWING FROM CASTS or LIFE at 
$2 per lesson. Address HELEN 


‘s residence ; 
F. yhIROHILD. 1298 Broad 
RS, ANNA RANDALL —, Editor of The 


Elocuti ice Readings,” or ri = 
ution,”’ ** &c., gives an 
class lessons reading and cot wees 


way, Studic 23. 





in vocal culture, 
27 Union Square, New York. 





F. de TORNOS will 


ive lessons in the SPAN- 
ISH LANGUAGE at venue, 


Sixth A 


DIRECTORY 
of SCHOOLS and COLLEGES. For particulars ad- 
dress the New Yorx Sonoon JOUBNAL, 17 Warren St. 
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"arithaastio, ete. ‘Also the 
and Mathcmatical Studies. Excellent 
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i MEDICAL COLLEGE of Union Universi- 
fen ss m9 address 





Dr. J. V. Lansing, 

eee, 
UBNNS & CO., 32 PARK ROW, N. Y. Shenqgmeite 
B Instruction ps Text-Books. Bunys’ ‘ONIC 
SHORTHAND, in Pye Phonic Shotr- 


$100. 
hand” and S enave Phone Phonography” 50 


JUSINESS COLLEGE, and Academy 
vot Haglish Branches, 28 and 29% Fulton meng 
rooklyn. Established 20 years. Private lessonsin 
Ladies ear separate. Practical 
Business tudents prepared for the Count- 
ing House, Practical Surveying, &c. 





Coz SRGTREERT RS Ae, of Opies Os Ome 





OLLEGE FOR YOUNG LADIES, Borden’ N.J. 
For catalogues, address Rev. J. H. Brakely, Ph. D. 





DUCATIONAL BUREAU, 27 Union Square, New 

York. Teachers furnished with schools and schools 
with teachers. Send stamp for circular. Anna Randall 
Diehl, Manager. 


C= HILL SEMINARY for | 
Bridgeport, Conn. ‘Address Miss EMIT Y NELSO: 
IC INDERGARTEN ond Treining (loss for Mothers 
~ ago yoyo St.- Oldest and best 
in the . All + y-~— Te taught thor- 
oughly. E. M. COE. pal, 
18S MARTIN'S SCHOUL AT NORWALK, Conn. 
Summer. Two could 


all be re- 
the family, cared for educated. For 


Mise RICHARDSON, 113 Clinton Place.§ 

















SS are AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE 
W. 8. Clark, President, Amherst, Mass. Send for 





Ness HOMCEPATHIC MEDICAL COLLEGE, 
! cor. 334 ?; ee Oct. 
For announcements 
tion, sdfirems J. Wi Dowling, M.D. Dean, 668 Fifth Av 
ples agg ag Ras ey 33 Park 
Row. Eliza B. 
's course of lessons in 
$5,00. 
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, Arithmetic, Classics, Rud} 
wental and higher English Branches, Writing lessons 
$3.00 per month, Ladics qualified as Bookkeepers snd 
Cashia’s, day or evening from 9A. M,,4ill 9 P. M., 
Mr. Paine, having sold his uptown _Callege devotes his 


of whole time at 62 Bowery. 





ELOCUTION 
Durine THE 


CENTENNIAL 


NATIONAL SCHOOL. 


OF 


«|Elocution & Oratory. 


§1418 Cuestnut STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
March, 1875. Grants Di 


I) ard. Bet 
opens July Send for catalogues. 
3. W. SHOEMAKER, Prin. 





pay we MUSICAL aay Se! 5 zoe s0L0 


Fite ee aod Singing ) han. naand Giabel 
e Preparing for Musios!  Mutertstamentt ns 


Institation, from ‘Tio to Tercve 
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ECLECTIC MEDICAL COLLEGE OF THE 
City of New York holds two sessions of four months 
each annually, commencing in October and February. 
It publishes THE MEDICAL ECLECTIC, devoted to re- 
form, medicine, general science, and literature ; 48 pages ; 
$1.50 year. Specimen copies will be furnished to all 
applicants.” Address ROBERT 8. NEWTON, M. D., and 
ALEXANER WILDER, M. D., Editors, 137 West 47th 
st., New York city. 


THE QUARTERLY ELOCUTIONIST, 

Readings, Declamations and Dialogues @ 

are mrs Platform, Issued January April 
MES. ANNA RANDALL DIEEI, 


27 Union Square, New York 
\ 01.00 per year, °--d 25 cpute for specimen number. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC PORTRAITS 


Taken all sizes an styles, 


KG. No. 256 


Bowery. 


Cartes de Visite and Imperial Cartes 
Finely retouched at reduced priowe. Copying of all hinds 


addsees GUST. STA 
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THE NATIONAL SERIES. 


HIS ee enna 400 volumes, is the most extensive, the most complete in 
J ret ee eae rmly excellent, and ‘the most universall 
popula: Series of School and College Test Books evr ianucd by a ge publishing house, % 
ades among others the following : 


Standard Books of National Series. 





Newest Books of National Series. 














Parker 4 Waren " National Spellers. w . tea oo 
‘s ‘atson's In en 
Davies" Complete Bad Peck's Short Arithmetic Coney. 
Barks Haglan Grammars. Clark's Brief, and Normal Gram 
Emma I's Histories. Barnes’ Brief History of the United tates. 
Beers’ Round-haad Penmanship. Steele's 14 Weeks Course in 
jarvis’ " and Laws of Health. Peabody's Moral Philceophy 
Serre Ckeniattion Worman's French Echo. ‘ 
Wood's Botanies - Werman's Gorman pm 
Cleveland’s Literature Searing s a eid. 
Pajol’s French — eM Readers. . 
Chapman's Drawing. Folsom’s Logical Book-keeping. \ 


The whole crowned by the unique collection of professional manuals known as 


THE NATIONAL TEACHERS’ LIBRARY, 
In 80 vols., headed by Page’s “ Theory and Practice of Teaching.” 

A DEscrIPTIvVE CATALOGUE AND PRIcE List of all A. 8. Barnes & Co.’s Publications will 
be sent free to the address of any Teacher or School Officer applying for i.. 

The “National TEAcHERS’ MONTHLY” commands in its editor and contr:vutors the 
best professional talent the country affords. Subscription, $1.00 perannum. Sample copy 
Ten ts. 

A. 8. BARNES & COMPANY, Educational Publishers, 
112 2113 William Street, 213 & 115 State Street, 11? Camp Street, 

AEW YORK. CHICAGO.“ NEW ORLEANS, 











CHAMBERSBURG. ACADEMY, 


CHAMBERSBURG, PA. 
J. H. SHUMAKER, Ph. D., Principal, 





JUST COMPLETED! 
Sheldon’s Readers, 


Prof. E. A. SHELDON, 


4 
( PRBSIDENT STATE NORMAL AND TRAINING SCHOOL, OSWEGO, N.j¥.) ' 


SUPERBLY iILLUSTRATED! 


With over’ three hundred Engravings from Original Designs! 


Retail. Introduction, Exchange. | 
=z per copy, 25 17 13 
50 34 25 
75! 50 38 
125 84 63 
150 100 75 


Sheldon’s New First Reader, 
Sheldon’s New Second Reader, 
Sheldon’s New Third Reader, 
Sheidon’s New Fourth Reader, 


Sheidon’s New Fifth Reader, 


a 
Sess 





No other series of similar books were ever so carefully and discriminately graded from les-, 
gon to lesson, from book to book, as these have been, both with reference tothe gradual in< 
troduction of new words, and the introduction of topics of varying significance, to meet the 
needs of the intellectual advancement of the pupil. 


- 
>) Sheldon's Reading Cards, $5.00, Introduction, $3.00. 
Shelden's Manual of Reading, (For Teachers Only,) $1.00, 


Guyots New Intermediate Geography. 


EDITION FOR NEW YORK AND VICINITY. 


Containing Map of New York and Vicinity with Descriptive Text and Map 
Questions. Is now being used in the Cities of 


New York, Brooklyn, Newark, Jersey City, Hoboken, Elizabeth, 
Bayonne, &c., be., he. 


SORIBNER, ARMSTRONG & CO, 


INos. 743 & 745 Broadway, N. Y, 
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Office, No. 17 Warren St. New York. 





AMOS M. KELLOGG, Eprror. 





Wx. H. FARRELL, Business Agent. 
Epwarp L. Ke.ioae, Subscription Agent. 





NEW YORK, JULY 1, 1876. 


TERMS TO SUBSCRIBERS. 





Subscription Price, $2.50 per annum in advance 
Money should be rent by draft or postal money order: 
Currency sent by mail is at the risk of the sender. 

Money Remittances.— Never send us currency 
in a letter. Always get a postal money order, check or 
draft on New York; or else send the money in a regis- 
tered letter. Remember that currency sent by mail is 
at your risk and not ours: 

The SCHOOL JOURNAL can be obtained of any 
news-dealer in the United States. The American News 
Company of New York, general agents: 


We want an agent in every town and village in the U, 
8. to whom we will pay a liberal commission 

Sap” This paper is sent until ordered to be discon- 
tinued. Such an order can receive no attention, if ar- 
rearages are due, until such are paid. 











All Superintendents, Principals and 
Teachers will please mail to us the cata- 
logues, circulars or annual reports of their 
schools. 


+—~—w oe > ™t— 


The Annual Meeting of the State 
Teachers Association will be held at 
Watkins, July 25. 








As vacation is approaching, ‘please 
mail subscriptions due, and greatly oblige 
the JOURNAL. 


2-0 


THE next issue will be the “Centen- 
nial issue,” and will reach a large num- 
ber of readers. ‘Those who have not al- 
ready sent in their advertisements should 
not delay, as the op nity is un- 
equaled, and benefit will surely come of 
it. 





eo? 


Inspector Andrew A. Mills, who Is 
President of the Dry Dock Savings 
Bank, has had the satisfaction of having 
the financial strength of the institution 
well tested, and seeing it stand the strain 
petfectly. The bank paid out to its de- 
positors as long as any one eame to ask 
for it. 


Before the next issue of the JOURNAL 
many of our readers will have closed 
their labors, and will be resting from the 
months of wearing labor they have had. 
Earnest and friendly congratulations are 
tendered to all. Our pages have shown 
briefly many of the commencement ex- 
ercises. We should be glad to print a 
note of every one sent us, but there is a 
limit to our space. 








Tue Thirty-first Annual Meeting of 
the New York State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion will be held at Watkins, N. Y., (the 
fartious “ Watkins’ Glen,”) ‘July 55th, 
26th, 27th, 1876. 

Addresses and papers are expect 
from President Potter of Union College, 
Col. Homer B. Sprague, of Brooklyn, 
Rev. Dr. Alden of State Normal School, 
Prof. Shackford, of Cornell University, 
President Thomas Hunter, N. Y. Norm- 
al College, and others. 

The Del. Lack. & Wn. R. R. (on its 
various branches) will return members 
free. The Erie, and the Del. & Hudson 
Canal Co’s lines will sell return tickets 


at one-third the regular fare, 


The following letter explains itself, It 
is worthy of the eminent source from 
whence it comes. 

WASHINGTON JUNE 6, 1876. 
To the Editor of the Sunday School 

Times, Philadelphia. 

Your favor of yesterday, asking a mes- 
sage from me to the children and youth 
of the United States, to accompany your 
Centennial number, is this moment re- 
ceived. 

My advice to Sunday Schools, no mat- 
ter what their denomination, is, Hold 
fast to the Bible as the sheet anchor to 
your liberties ; write its precepts in your 
hearts, and practise them in your lives. 

To the influence of this book we are 
indebted for all the progress made in 
true civilization, and to this we must 
look as our guide in the’future, 

“ Righteousness exalteth a nation ; but 
sin is a reproach to any people.” 

Yours respectfully, 
U. S. Grant. 
o- 
The Rowing Furore. 

The College boys of this country hearing 
ofthe annual rewing contests between the 
students of Oxford and Cambridge in Eng- 
land, undertook to Americanize the struggle 
for championship at theoars. When this 
was confined to suitable limits no objection 
could be taken. When colleges made it their 
chief business to row in the regatta and feel 
success there won, beyond attainments in lit- 
erature, the matter was overdone, and the 
people lost their natural interest in theefforte 
of the young men. Colleges lying in 
among the hills, with no water near them 
beyond that in the deep wells or small 
trout brooks, have their boat clubs ; discus- 
sions were had, long and loud, on the true 
method of training ;a boat was nailed ‘to the 
floor of the gymnasium, and ,weights were 
hung at the ends of the oars to enable the 
contestants to go through with suitable mo- 
tions. 

The staple of the conversations, not. only 
on the college grounds themselves, but in the 
houses blessed with pretty girls, who felt 
they must talk of what interested the oppos- 
ite sex, was the regatta to be held in July. 
The faculty have, strangely enough, taken 














part in the fray: Boathouses have been built, 
©quipments purchased and encouragement 
gives to the students who gave promise of 
musculay ability. It would be interesting to 
inguire, were it not no small number of 
painful answers, how those students who 
had such slender purses, filled at oue 
time by a frugal aunt, at another by an over- 
kind sister from her pocket money, at anoth- 
er by a mother borrowing no one knows 
where, could stand the extra expense of a 


trip to Saratoga. 
But all this is nearly over. The College 
Regatta hasseen its best days. Taken up in 


haste, it will be repented of at leisure, There 
are many reasons why it can have but a pre- 
carious hold on the American students’ mind. 
The class which goes to college here is a very 
different one from that that goes to college 
in England—as different as the colleges 
themselves are.” Instead of the fifteen col- 
leges only five will row this year, aud next 
year the number will be still less. “ Boats 
for saie.or to let ” is a sign that may be looked 
for at William’, Brown and Hamilton, and 
finally at Harvard itself. — 
e -_— — — +2 0 & oS 
The Centennial Graduate. 

During the present summer] perhaps two 
thousand young men Will drop out of our 
several “ halls of learning,” to loose them- 
selves in the general omnium gatherum of 
vulger public. Some hard rubs await these 
bachelors of arts, and ee than likely a 
scattering proportion of them will sit down 
on the first mile-stone of the old post road 
along which the race has to travel, and won- 


der how much of a lift they have had that 
far from Livy or Homer or Cicero or Tod- 
hunter or those helpful logarithms which 
run out six decimal points, At the half-way 
house, the dust-covered B. A.may even find 
himself taxing his memory to recall the par- 
ticular excellences wilh which these venera- 
ble models imprsssed his youth. But for all 
this, he still writes himself down as a col- 
lege-bred man, and the edge of his diploma 
sticking out from under his pile of briefs 
sermons or ledgers, announces him as such to 
his observing neighbors. 

These twothousand,no doubt, are ex- 
pecting to have considerable influence in the 
world: They ought to have according to ac- 
cepted theories of the value of education ; but 
as influence goes with us to-day, it will re- 
quire stout exertion on their part to gain it. 
We may reasonably question whether the 
position of thé so-called “ educated ’’ man is, 
either socially or politically, as prominent as 
it was recognized tobe a hundred or even 
fifty yearssince. The number of citizens of 
intelligence, good sense, experience and gen- 
eral worth who cannot “refer” to a universi- 
ty has incréased to such an extent under our 
system of public and academical education 
that the individual with a diploma finds him- 
selt among @. class of fellows who, to all ap- 
pearances are singularly like him. In a 
common crowd, in five cases out of ten, he 
would qe unknown. Ofcourse this is noth- 
ing to his discredit, but greatly to our nation- 
al credit, and it is afact which both he and 
his college may profit by. It only intensifies 
the importance of pressing home the point, 
so often urged, that college men should 
enter more into,the public life of the nation 





The Teachers of Music. 

Many of the Teachers of music in the 
public scheols, are persons of eminence in 
their profession. We appeal to the Com- 
missioners, to pay these gentlemen decently 
for their services. Their work is invaluable 
to the schools, the discipline, the order, the 
influence of the teachers, the attachment of 
the pupils to the schools, the attractiveness, 
the pleasant aspect—all these and many 
more are the results of the labors of the 
teachers of music. Shall they be paid noth- 
ing for the long hours of practice, for the 
years of preparation? We earnestly urge 
the Commissioners to do justice to the special 
teachers, and pay them properly for their 
work. This is why they occupy these emin- 
ent positions- Not to pay the lowest sum a 
human being can live on, and trade for, but 
a sum bearing some proportion to his labor. 
If there is not enough money put into their 
hands for such a purpose, they can have more. 
The public have long since decided not only 
to have public schools, but to pay necessary 
sums to sustain them properly. The Wation 
well says: “When a young man sees a first- 
rate man teaching the rudiments. of French 
or German, or correcting the grammar or 
spelling uf freshmen’s themes, on $3,000 or 
$4,000 a year, he secretly resolves that he 
will not commit himself to any vocation in 
which such a waste of great gifts is possible ; 
and in like manner, when he reads a debate 
in Congress approving of an attempt to dis 
cover the exact sum on which a military in- 
structor can keep body and soul together he 
determines that the service of the Govern- 
ment in any such capacity shall never be his 
busiuegs. Im short, we have in our whole 
educational machinery done what we could 
to discourage the ambition and energy and 
capacity of each generation from entertain- 


ing the very callings in which energy and 
capacity are of most importance to the State, 
and we drive them into the already overdone 
work of material production.” 


June 15, 1876. 
A. M. KELLoae : My JOURNAL comes reg- 


ularly. It contains practical information. 
Could not do without it. Hope many more 
names may be added to the list of your sub- 


acribers. 





8. D. CHRISTNER. 





' New -York City. 


GRAMMAR SCHOOL No. 29. 


The closing reception of the female depart- 
ment Grammar School No. 29, of which Miss 
A. B. Butts is Principal, was held on the 
morning of June 23. The exercises consisted 
of singing, recitations and dialogues. Among 
the latter the “Women’s Convention” excited 
much laughter, and the “ Centennial Union 
Party,” in which thirty-four girls participat- 
ed, was well rendered and met due appreci- 
ation from the very large audience. 

Among the guests were Hon. Wm. Wood, 
President of the Board of Education, who 
presided ; Sup’ts Harrison and Fanning, Mr 
J. M. Halsted, that very popular member of 
the Board of Education, Mr. Rapelye, Com- 
missioner of Schools from Long Island, Gen. 
T. D. Johns of the Nav 1 Academy, and Dr. 
J. N. Merrill and Mr. John MclIatire of the 
local Board. 

The number of semi-annual certificates ard 
prizes distributed. was very large. Among 
the latter were two presented by Dr. Merrill 
for punctual attendance and two silver med- 
als from Mr. Hemken for improvement in 
German. 8. C. 


watt OY 6st 


GRAMMAR SCHOOL No. 56. 


The decorations of the room were tasteful, 
the florrl contributions abundant and the ap- 
pearance of the young lady graduates were 
evteedingly pleasing and attractive. 

All the trustees of the 16th Ward were 
present, except John Delamater, Fsq., whose 
age and infirmity prevented his attendance. 
Special mention is made of his name, as a 
tribute of the affection enteriained for him as 
a long-tried and faithful trustee. 

There were assembled on the platform of 
the Board of Trustees Messrs. Harrison, Bird, 
Castree, and Zollikoffer, also Hon. Wm. 
Wood, President, Commissioners Beardsley, 
Matthewson, and other uwrembers of the Board 
of Education, Inspector W. H. Gray, Rev. 
Messrs. Palmer & Matthews, and an audience 
consisting of a large number of ladies and 
gentlemen, friends and others interested in 
the cause of public education, among whom 
was the former esteemed Principal, Mrs. 
Simms Burns. 

After an interesting programme had been 
finished, Mr. Kiddle, city superinteudent, 
then proceeded to distribute the diplomas to 
the graduates. Before doing 8», however, he 
addressed the assembly, stating in effect that 
it was due to the present Principal (it being 
her first reception) that the results of her la- 
bors and those of herassociates were highly 
gratifying ; that the same steady advance in 
all that pertains to the welfare of the depart- 
ment was still a noticeable feature ; especially 
congratulating the scholars on their record 
of punctuality. 

Miss Libbie Meredith then read a valedic- 
tors, “ Our last Year,” and the graduates were 
addressed by Rev. Mr. Palmer. 

The reception was a success in every par- 
ticular, indicating the existence of admirable 
discipline, the faithful labors and the profic- 
iency in the graduates. 





GRAMMAR SCHOOL No. 44. 


The commencement exercises of Grammar 
School No. 44 took place on Tuesday, in the 
morning those of the male dept. Mr. More- 
house principal ; in the afternoon those of 
the female dept. Miss Ebbetts principal ; on 
Wednesday those of the primary dept., Miss 
Dowlin principal. The rooms were filled 
with the friends and relatives of the teachers 
and scholars ; the exercises were conducted 
by Hugh King, chairman of the Board of 
Trustees, and there were present the trustees 
of the ward and many prominent citizens ; 
the exercises were unusually interesting and 
were listened to with close attention and en- 
couraging applause. 
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GRAMMAR SCHOOL No. 42. 


The annual reception of the female depart- 
ment of this school took place on Tuesday 
last. The exercises were conducted by Dr. 
Wiseman, the school inspector of the district. 
On the platform were President Wood, Supts. 
Jones and Harrison, and Harrison, and Mrs. 
Kimp, the first principal of the school. The 
exercises opened with a recitation from Whit- 
tier’s centennial hymn. Miss Victoria Kan- 
trowitz sang a solo entitled “Faith and 
Hope,” Miss Louise Brunning reuited “SInde 
pendence Bell.” A scene from“ Ici l’on parle 
Francais,” in which Messrs. Aaron, Goodman, 
Lichtenstein, Rich, Rosenstein, and Vassa 
took part, was very pleasing indeed, as well 
as asolo by Miss Mary Shortmeier, # recita- 
tion, the “ Rising of 1776,” by Miss Esther 
Hymann, and the valedictory by Miss Fanny 
Kantrowitz. President Wm. Wood of the 
Board of Education addressed the scholars in 
his inimitable manner, and presented the 
graduates with diplomas. 


GRAMMAR SCHOOL No. 33. 


The commencement exercises at Grammar 
School No. 88 took place on Tuesday after- 
noon. Wm. Wood, President of the Board 
of Education, J. A. Spencer of the College of 
the City of New York, and Austin Abbott, 
Thos. J. Hull and Thos. Maher, trustees for 
the district, were among those present. The 
exercises consisted of recitatiuns, reading and 
singing by the scholars. The salutatory, 
* Dolee far Niente,” was by Emily R. Mc- 
Laury, and the valedictory. “ Silence,” by 
Beitha Furman. Diplomas were presented 
to the graduating class ; the room was taste- 
fully decorated with the national colors and 
a centennial bell, composed of white flowers. 
Everything passed off admirably. 


——eo> 











GRAMMAR SCHOOL No. 22. 


The female department of Grammar School 
No. 22 gave an entertainment on Tuesday 
in the school building, at Sheriff and Stanton 
streets. The large assembly room was filled 
with the students and their friends. Geo. 
B. Rhoads, President of the Board of Trus- 
tees, presided. The principal, Miss Frances 
J. Murray, was surrounded by John H, Fan- 
ning, assistant superintendent, Messrs. Mieh- 
ling, Wangler and Limbeck of the Board of 
Trustees,and others. The exercises consist 
ed of songs by the school, and recitations and 
readings by members of the graduating class. 
Miss Lizzie M. Shanley delivered the salu- 
tatory, and Miss Lizzie M. Hart the valedic- 
tory. Mr. Fanning presented the diplomas 
to the graduates, with interesting remarks. 





GRAMMAR SCHOOL No. 1s. 


THE names of the graduates in the Male 
Department, are: Louis Aarons, Albert E. 
Bliss, David Davidson, Chas. F. Daemmer 
Louis Gort, Ferd. Lowenfels, Edw’d Lash- 
ankey, Jno. A. Snyder, Geo, W. Weiffenbach. 

The exercises were in a large measure im- 
promptu. A pleasant feature was a band of 
violinists—members of the School—who play- 
ed some fine music. Miss Bertha Fribourg 
presided at the piano, and the singing by Miss 
Farr was very pleasing. A recitation by 
Miss Florence Auld, excited great attention. 
Principal Beers, was sustained by Trustees 
Rhoads, Miehling and Limbeck, and Inspec- 
tor Anderson. 





PRIMARY SCHOOL No. 14. 

This school, situate in Oliver street, under 
the able management of Mrs. M. T. Donegan, 
gave its ‘annual reception on Tuesday, the 
27th inst. The schaol room was tastefully 
decorated with flags and streamers, and a 
large number of choice exotics hung at the 
windows. Mrs. Brady and Miss Fargis pre- 
sided at the piano; Mr. Wm. H. McAlpin, 
school trustee, delivered the opening address, 
after which an interesting programme was 
handsomely traversed. 


The singing of the children would reflect | Hopkinsand Alston, who, after thanking the 
credit on any school, and the calisthenics, | audience for the interest manifested by them 
under the supervision of Miss Dougherty re- | highly complimented the principal, Mr. Jos. 
minded one of the Arabian Nights. Few such | Cremin and his teachers on the success which 
affairs are as pleasing and successtul, and | attended their labors during the past year. 


when we consider the ages of the actors, we | 
are struck with admiration at their efficiency, 
The elocutionary training displayed in the 





The music, consisting of solos and chorases, 
was very appropriate and was prepared by 
Prof. Davis and Torek. The prizes were pre 


recitation of “The Centennial Year,” by | sented by the vice principal Mr. Page. Misses 
Nellie Brosnan, “Chatterbox,” by Rachel Kraemer, Cremin, Prendergast, and Powers. 
Abrahams, a pretty little lisping child of little | Every piece spoken contained some excellent 
more than four years, and of a number of idea, and as the trustees truly said, “ It was 
pupils in the “Country Aunt,” drew deserved | one of the finest receptions we have ever at- 


applause from the crowd of visitors that | 
thronged the room and corridors. 

Mr Goulding, school commissioner, in his 
vain addressed the children, and in closing | 
deservedly complimented the teachers on the | 
proficiency, good order and general appear- 
ance, of their young charges, and justly ob- 
served that the parents of the pupils of that 
school owe them a debt of gratitude, which 
could not easily be repaid. Dr. Brosuan and | 
Mr. J. Shea, school trustee, also expressed | 
their approval. Messrs. M.J. Duffey Wm. 
H. McAlpin and several other gentlemen oc- 
cupied seats on the platform. After the close- 
ing exercises a nnmber of valuable prizes, 
from Mrs. Donegan and the assistant teach- 


| itation. 


tended.” 


GRAMMAR SCHOOL No. 48. 


We were presented, on Friday,{ with an 
invitation from Miss Clawson, Principal of 
Grammar School No. 48, to attend the closing 
exercises of the graduating class, to be held 
on Tuesday morning. We had visited this 


| school before and had always been amply re- 


paid, so accepted the invitation without hes- 
Atan early hour every available 
space was appropriated by visitors. The 
platform was occupied by different members 
of the Board of Education and other distin 
guished visitors. The room was appropri- 
ately decorated with flags of bunting and 





ers, were distributed by Mr. Goulding. 


—_—eo-r- 


PRIMARY SCHOOL No. 31. 


THE annual reception of Primary School 
No. 81, in Second street, took place at 9 A. 
M. on the 22 inst. The room was profusely 
decorated, great taste having been display- 
ed in ahe arrangement of the flags of all 
Nations, which surrounded globes suspenJed 
from the ceiling. On the walls, flags and 
bunting, covered every available space, and 
from the centre piece to each comer, stream- 
ers were suspended. 

The exercises were presided over by Mr. 
George Rhoads, assisted by Mr. A. C. Ander- 


son, and Mr. J. Limbeck. 
Miss Edgeworth says, that “To make any 


progress in the art of education, it must be 
patiently reduced to an experimental science.’ 
That such a thing should be accomplished 
ina primary school, is one of the results of 
this Centennial Year. The large number of 
intelligent Ladies and Gentlemen, who were 
present at the Reception, under the super- 
vision of its accomplished, and amiable prin. 
cipal Miss Ellen F. Holly, will bear witness 
that the whole arrangement was “ reduced” 
toa perfect ‘‘ science.” 

Miss Barber presided at the piano; while 
the singing was under the direction of Miss 
Sarah J. Duncan, who wielded the baton, 
with consummate skill and ability. The reci- 
tations were finely rendered. Mr. Anderson 
addressed the school in words of earnest 
commendation. His language was terse, 
chaste and fervent. 

A better satisfied principal and teachers 
would be hard to find. 


—_—eo > ——— 


GRAMMAR SCHOOL No. 16. 
This school sends out 16 graduates, who 
delivered all the declamations. The exercises 
were exceedingly interesting and reflected 
credit ona school that has ever borne an ex- 
cellent reputation. 





GRAMMAR SCHOOL No. 27. 


The distribution of diplomas and semi-an- 
nual certificates in the male department took 
place in the presence of a very large audi- 
ence. The building was gorgeously deco- 
rated and the coats-of-arms of the thirteen 
original States were placed in conspicuous 
positions. The chairman, Mr. Hopkins, op 
ened the exercises by reading a portion of 
the scriptures. The -alutatory was delivered 
by Master Chase anc the valedictory by Mas- 
ter Donohoe. The declamation and dialogues 
were well selected and delivered. It is note- 
worthy that from this department of only 
300 pupils fifteen out of-sixteen were admit- 
ted to the college ; the prizes, diplomas and 
semi-annuals were distributed by trustees 





flags of silk, two shields, with the dates 1776 
‘and 1876 in gilt figures, and portraits of 
| Washington. Wreathing ot laurel was grace- 
| fally festooned from the ceiling, from which 
| fiteen baskets of flowers were suspended, but. 
the crowning beauty of the decorations was 
a bell of flowers with the date 1776 on its 
front. While gazing around we were start- 
| led by the sound of music, and had only time 
to wonder whence it came, when the pupils, 
| with tri-colored ribbons streaming from their 
| shoulders entered the room singing a chorus 
entitled “ Kyrie.” The rich alto blended 
| harmoniously with the clear tones of the so- 
|sprano. The music througbout was of an 
|order of excellence seldom attained in our 
| grammar schools. The compositions display - 
ed much care onthe part of the pupils. A 
|German recitation entitled “ Aus der Jung- 
| frau von Orleans” was given with much ex- 
| pression by Miss Annabelle Reid. A recita- 
|tion by Miss Regina Ruths entitled “A Pas- 
toral” was a bombastic version of “ Mary and 
| her little lamb,” in high-sounding words, 
| followed by the same story in broken Eng- 
| lish. This elicited much merriment from the 
audience, but the finest selection on the pro- 
gramme was from Victor Hugo, subject “Won- 
science,” remarkably well rendered by Miss 
Lila Castellanos, who displayed rare powers 
of elocution and dramatic ability. One of the 
finest features of the entertainment not down 
on the programme, and which we entitle 
“ discipline,” was displayed in the superior 
order which prevailed throughout. Mr. Kid- 
die remarked in his interesting address to the 
graduates that he had watehed carefully for 
two hours and had not seen the movement 
of a head in the school. The young ladies left 
| the room marching to the patriotic chorus of 
“ Speed the Republic.” The sweet tones died 
away in the distance, producing a very pleas- 
ant impression on the audience, who loudly 
applauded. 

Many prizes were distributed to the pupils. 
A gold medal was given to Miss Prestonia 
Mann for first scholarship, by Miss Claw- 
son. The second scholarshipto Miss Ella 
Dick, a gold medal given by Mrs. Colwell, 
Vice-Principal. An elegant floral offering 
was given to Miss Mary R. Caunt by Mrs. 
Reid. Charlotte Merritt received a gold me- 
dal for composition trom Mrs. Mann. 

The whole affair reflected credit on the 
ability and good taste of Miss Clawson and 
her assistants, and proves that hei school de. 
serves the high rank it holds in the city. 


_———->- 3 OP 





Mrs. Sylvanus Reed's School at Nos. 6 and 
8 East 53d street, has been attended the past 
season by a full complement of scholars. A 
thorough examination shows that Mrs. Reed 
has fully maintained her high reputation as 





ateacher. After interesting recitations by 


several classes, interspersed with piano music 
Governor Dix briefly addressed the school, 
and tendered the graduates sound maxims 
of advice. Bishop Potter pronounced a bene- 
diction. 

The Gardner Institute, 620 Fifth avenue, 
held an interesting commencement. The ex- 
ercises consisted of music by Prof, Kitpal, 
Miss Camille Lacy, and Josephine Ybanez ; 
a composition Francaise, “ |’ Art,” by Miss 
Mamie Van Deusen ; Class Prophecy, by Miss 
Lottie Small; recitation, by Katie Gardner ; 
valedictory by Jennie Bell, and a recitation 
by Miss Julia Thomas, teacher of elocution. 
Rev. Dr. Ludlow made an admirable address 
tothe graduating class. Rev. Dr. Gardner 
awarded the diplomas and addressed the 


graduates. 


.In Memory of Mr. Smeaton. 


AT A meeting of Male Principals of Gram- 
mar Schools, held on the afternoon of June 
15, the following Preambles aud Resolutions 
were adapted, viz: 

WHEREAS, it has pleased the Almighty in 
his infinite wisdom, to remove by death from 
the sphere of usefulness, our late associate 
Mr. William Smeaton, who has for many 
years so creditably filled the position of Gra- 
mar School No. 19, and: 

WHEREAS, it is proper, that we should 
bear testimony to his worth as a scholar and a 
gentleman, therefore : 

RESOLVED, that in this afflicting dispen- 
sation, we recognize the hand of Him, who 
doeth all things well, and bow in humble 
submission to his divine will. 

RESOLVED: that we shall remember with 
pleasurable emotions, the many pleasant 
hours spent in the society of our departed 
friend, and console ourselves with the assur- 
ance, that “ Blessed are the dead which die in 
the Lord, that they may rest from their from 
their labors: and their works do follow 
them.”’ 

RESOLVED : that a copy of these Preambles 
and Resolutions, duly authenticated by the 
signatures of the Chairman and Secretary, 
be sent to the family of the deceased. 

LAFAYETTE OLNEY, Chairman. 

F, W. James, Secretary. 


The Bowl that Preached a 
Sermon. 


A city boy by the name of Ferdinand, whose 
parents were very rich, took a long walk 
one day into the country. Becoming a little 
weary, he stopped at a farm-house and bought 
a large bow! of breadand milk. He took it 
under a shady tree and sat down to enjoy 
the luxury. It was so good ; buta little way 
off stood a poor boy who had also wandered 
out of the city. He was thin and pale and 
looked hungry ; but he had no money, Fer- 
dinand knew right well. At one moment 
he thought of dividing his bread and milk 
with the poor boy, as the thought came that 
it would taste even betterthan to him. But 
he smothered his generous impulse and ate 
the whole. On its being emptied, he saw at 
the bottom of the bow] a picture in blue 
which he began studying a little. Around 
the picture were some printed words. He 
read, he blushed, and then, as if suddenly 
struck with a thought, he hastened again to 
the house, ordered the bow] filled, and went 
back to the poor boy, to whom he gave it, 
and told him to eat it while resting by the 
road -side. 

Now for the sermon that proved so effective 
in its work : 

“ He deserves to suffer hunger who refuses 
to share with others.” 


Teacher, do ot Give Up. 


Harvests come in human life very unex- 
pectedly. Take the sculptor, Thorvaldsen, 





who produced “ Jason of the Golden Fleece”; 
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he was in reality about to forsake his studies 
altogether, and leave Rome filled with bitter 
disappointment ; he had already broken up 
one statute of Jason, and smashed it in pieces 
because his master, Zoega the Dane, critic- 
ined it so severely. However, he sculptured 
another Jason which disappointed him, and 
he was waiting for his passport to quit Rome 
altogether, when an English gentleman. a 
patron of art, Thomas Hope by name, came 
one day to his studio, and saw ‘‘ Jason” and 
greatly admired it, When told the price, 
600 zeechini, he offered 800 zeechini for it, 
and his offer being cheerfully,accepted Thor- 
valdsen, to use a nautical expression, “ tack- 
ed back” to the line of his old purpose, stud- 
jed again in Rome, and as the son of a poor 
Icelander, started afresh in what ultimately 
proved his most successful career! Success 
comes very strangely from [unexpected quar- 
ters, and very suddenly sometimes, like the 
sunlight through black .clouds! God has 
often thus cheered the weary Christian work- 
er; the least likely scholar has given evi- 
dence of the Divine life, and the least likely 
day has become bright with a beautiful 
gleam of the sunlight of success. 








THE OLD SYSTEM OF PRESIDENTIAL 
NOMINATION. 

Our Presidents and Vice Presidents 
were at first nominated by caucuses com- 
posed of the Senators and members of 
the House of Representatives belonging 
to each party. This caucus system al- 
though .we often see it decried by 
English writers and papers, was really 
derived by our early politicians from 
England. It became the habit of the 
Parliamentary Leaders of the whigs and 
tories soon after the revolution of 1688, 
to meet at taverns orclub houses in order 
to provide disripline for the party ranks, 
to discuss and decide on measures, and 
even on special votes, and to designate 
the personnel of new ministries. Many 
an entertaining story of these conclaves, 
which often partook of a festive and lit- 
erary as well as a deliberate character, 
has come down to us in the writings of 
Addison, Steele, Harvey and Horace Wal- 
pole, and although they were not known 
as “ caucuses,” they were such in form 
and in purpose. 

Even before the Revolution American 
politics had taken a distinct party shape, 
and what were virtually caucuses were 
held in the quaint old inns of Boston 
New York and Philadelphia on the part 
both of the tories and the patriots. It 
was often decided in these conferences 
who should be sent tothe general court 
who should be made colonel of militia, 
who should be delegated to the Conti- 
nental Congress. At the “Green Dragon,” 
in Boston, notable conferences of the 
caucus order were wont to be held, in 
which Hancock, Adams, Otis and Warren 
were leading and inspiring spirits. 

For the first three Presidential elec- 
tions, however, there were nominating 
caucuses of Congressmen for the reason 
that the candidates were very clearly de- 
signated. by the events of the Revolu- 
tionary and constitution forming period. 

It was in the year 1800, when a succes- 
sor was to be chosen to President Adams, 
that the first caucus recorded in our his- 
tory was held. It met at Philadelphia, 
was called by the republican opposition, 
and comprised thirty-seven members of 
the Lower House and nine Senators. 
There , was nothing very strict or formal 
about the meeting. These gentlemen 
met to discuss candidates, very likely in 
one of those coffee houses which early 
Congressmen used to frequent in the 
Quaker City, and there seems to have 
been no very sharp rivalry for the places 
on the ticket. The caucus was of one 
accord that Jeffersonshould be presented 


‘ 








to the people for the Presidency. 
The first caucus in which there was a 


contest was held: in, January, 1808. Jeff- 
arson was about to retire from the Pres- 
idency. It was certain that the nominee 
of his party would be elected. Virginia 
that had already furnished two out of 
three Presidents, supplied the rival cand- 
idates to the republican caucus. One 
was James Madison, who, having begun 
as a federalist, had become a strong poli- 
tical adherent of Jefferson, and was now 
Secretary of State. Jlhe other was 
Colonel Monroe, who had been Minister 
to France. The caucus comprised ninety- 
four Senators and members, and Madison 
was nominated by eighty-three votes, 
George Clinton, the then Vice President, 
receiving a renomination for that office. 


Se 
EVE’S WISDOM VINDICATED, 


Now comes a physiologist, who, un- 
lighted by the lamp of a fish diet, pro- 
claims to mankind that apples are the 
proper food, after all, of the sedentary 
brain workers. The apple, according to 
this observer, who obviously investigates 
things to the core, contains more phos- 
phorus, or brain sustenance, than any 
other member of the vegetable republic; 
therefore it is conducive to mental ac- 
tivity. 

There are grounds for crediting this, 
and grounds not wholly connected with 
the Darwinian origin of Species, either, 
It was from that old pippin in the or- 
chard of Eden that the grand old gar- 
dener and his wife derived their first i:- 
tellectual inkling. They were Simians, 
low browed, disagreeable, anthropoid 
apes, They took to a diet of apples, 
prepared for them by the same culinary 
artist who is now supposed to be cease- 
lessly occupied in “cooking the goose” of 
mankind, and, lo! at one flash intellect 
dawned upon them, and they found them- 
selves, matrimonially speaking, the first 
phosphorus match ever arranged, with a 
lucifer to spare. 


—_—_—___—_——_—_—_—— 
A PAINTER’S SHOP IN CHINA, 


@ays the Chromique des Arts:—The first 
principle of pictorial art in china is, “Ob- 
jects must be represented as they are, 
not as they appear tobe.” In virtue of 
this principle, and not becaase of ignor- 
ance, as is commonly supposed, chiaro 
oscuro, foreshortening and perspective 
are banished from Chinese pictures. 
Painting is therefore reduced to simple 
coloring, and is not at all an art. The 
Chinese painter is, besides, rather a mer- 
chant than an artist, and the ground floor 
of the house he occupies is the shop 
where he sells the work he fabricates. 
His atelier is situated in the top story. 
There exists in China nothing analogous 
to our painting in oil. Water c>lor and 
distemper painting are the only species 
the Chinese employ. They paint on silk 
and on vellum, but most of allon that 
fragile material which we call rice paper. 
This paper is manufactured from the 
pith of several kinds of trees, but more 
commonly from the stems of young bam- 
boos, which have been softened by steep- 
ing in water and afterward beaten to pulp 
in stone mortars. This paper owes its 
consistency and its whiteness to alum 
solution and isinglass. 

On the first floor of the house are ordi- 
narily found the young painters, disciples 
or rather workmen for the master. They 
are seated around large tables, in a large, 
well lighted apartment. The most pro- 
found silence reigns in this atelier. With 
sleeves rolled up and the queue twisted 
around the head, the artists, bending over 
their work, proceed with the most minute 
attention to details. First of all they 
choose a sheet of rice paper free from 
defect and pass over it licht wash of 





| 


alum to render it fitter to receive the 
color. Then they draw the outline, which 
most frequently is nothing more thana 
tracing, made easily enough in conse- 
quence of the extreme transparaney of 
the paper. Every artist has near hims 
collection of printed sketches, from which 
he can draw at pleasure. All that is re- 
quired to make a picture has been inelud- 
ed in these ingenious collections—trees, 
rocks, lakes, mountains, houses, man- 
darins, birds, fishes, quadrupeds—nothing 
is wanting. As soon as the outlines are 
completed the artist grinds up his colors 
with great care, dilutes them with water 
adds alum or glue or isinglass and begins 
to color the design. The pencils which 
they use are extremely fine, a certain kind 
made of the whiskers of the rat being 
highly prized. The artist uses two 
brashes, one being held in the right hand 
perpendicularly, so as to form a right 
angle with the drawing; the other, in the 
left hand, is held horizontally. The first 
only is charged with color, and with this 
the artist makes almost imperceptible 
dots; then, by a rapid mancuvre, the 
second pencil widens and “stumps” the 
colored droplet. And thus the artist 
proceeds, changing his colors as the pic- 
ture requires, until finally it is completed. 











SCIENTIFIC. 


Leap Pires FoR THE CONVEYANCE OF 
Drinking Water.—The question whether 
there is danger from the use of lead 
pipes for -the conveyance of drinking 
water is discussed by M. Belgrand from 
a rather different point of view from 
that which has been usual. He calcu- 
lates the length of lead pipes used for 
this purpose in Paris, and shows that 
the water remains in contact with the 
lead much too shorta time to be acted 
upon, As __ interesting specimens, he 
sometime ago exhibited to the French 
Academy two pieces of lead pipe, the 
one laiddown more than two [centuries 
back, ‘the other at a period somewhat 
later. The inner surfaces of these tubes, 
notwithstanding the fact that one of 
them had conducted water for a. period 
of two hundred years, were both 
completely © intact. The direct experi- 
ments with reference to this same ques- 
tion, made with such care by MM. Du- 
mas, and Leblanc, are of similar import; 
that is, distilled water was found slight- 
ly to attack the lead, while river, spring 
and rain water had no appreciable action 
on the metal, 





_ New Rattwar Can.—The new railway 
car designed by M. Giffard, the French 
engineer, and so constructed as to be 
freé from the oscilleting or similar mo- 
tions common to railroad vehicles, has 
now been greatly improved, especially 
in respect tothe system of springs em- 
ployed—these adding ‘very materially to 
the weight of the ear, thus increasing 
the labor and cost involved in its trac- 
tion. To meet this difficulty; the plan 
adopted by M. Giffard is to have the 
body entirely separase from the trunk. 
The springs are of the ordinary leaf 
pattern; but the novel feature consists 
in the mode of suspending the body 
from the springs, which isdone by con- 
necting the lower ends of the curved 
iron rods, fourof which are fastened on 
each side ofthe car, by means of uni- 
versal joints, tothe lower extremities of 
arms suspended from the ends of the 
springs. The weight of the car is re- 
duced to about one-tenth in excess of 
that ofthe ordinary car, while all the 
advantages of immobility and easy riding 
are retained. 


— 


MammotH TELEscorz.— A mammoth 
telescope said to be the largest ever de- 
signed, is now in process of construction 
atafactory near Dublin, Ireland. It is 
building at the order of the Austro- 
Hungarian Government for the new ob- 
servatory at Vienna, to be finished by 
the autumn of 1878. The object glass of 
this vast and magnificent instrument 
will have an aperture of about twenty- 
seven inches. The focal length is to be 
some thirty-two feet. The great base 
rasting, weighing from seven to eight 
tons, will form a chamber about twelve 
feet long, four feet six inches wide, and 
eight feet high for the clock, which will 
be massive in proportion to the other 
parts. All the axes will be supplied 
with anti-friction apparatus; the tube 
will be entirely of steel, and ‘all the 
various motions of the instrument, as 
well as the readings ofthe d‘fferent cir- 
cles will be available to the observer 
from the eye-end of the telescope. 








‘PARADISE LOST.’ 

M. Edmond Scherer, a French writer, 
gives the following criticism of Milton’s 
“Paradise Lost’”’ ina recent work:—* ‘Par- 
adise Lost’ isa false, grotesque, tiresome 
poem; not one reader in a hundred can go 
without smiling through the ninth and 
tenth books, or without yawning through 
the eleventh and twelfth; it does not hold 
together; it is a pyramid balancing on its 
point—the most frightful of problems 
resolved by the most puerile of means. 
And yet, nevertheless, Paradise Lost’ is 
immortal. It lives in virtue of some epi- 
sodes which will remain forever famous. 
In opposition to Dante, whom we must 
read altogether if we wish really to 
possess his beauties, we must read Milton 
only in fragments. But these fragments 
are part of the poetic patrimony of the 
English race.” 


wn. 
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Newfoundland, like Ireland, is desti- 
tute of snakes. 


San Francisco streets and avenues are 
singularly destitute of trees. 


A $400,000 iron bridge is to be built 
across the Niagara River at Lewiston, 
Canada. 


The Chinese barber shopsin San Fran- 
cisco ate more numerous than those of 


any other calling. 

French ladies now allow cigars and 
other free and easy ways in the draw- 
ing room, inorder to keep the gentle- 
men there, who it ‘was found, were rap- 


idly preferring stables and clubs. 

There are about 500 Indians in Florida, 
where they inhabit the Everglades, and 
are believed to hold a few negroes in 
bondage. “They make pets of their pigs 
and the porkers' follow them like dogs. 

The Khedive of Egypt provides a daily 
feast. for the cats of Cairo, at_ the great 
Mosque, and great is the tumult at the 
hour. of prayer, when they all rush to 
the distributing priest for their allow- 
ance. ° 

A man called at the Albany Medical 
College and wanted to sell his body for 
dissection. His price was -$75, but he 
came down to $40. He said he would 
spend the money in a last carousal, and 
then commit suicide. A bargain was 


The 
spread of “morphia 


go far too often to druggists’ shops to 
buy opium in some form or another, and 
the diseases resulting from its use baffle 
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ALEXANDER INSTITUTE, | 


A MICITARY BOARDING" SCHOOL, 
WHITE PLAINS, N. Y. 


OLIVER R. WILLIS, A.M. Pu. D. 
Boys are prepared for business or fitted for college. . The buildings are commodious, 


‘were constructed for the purposes of a school, and are well yentilaled. J 
Expenses—For board, tuition, per year, $500. "Siu i su:0% 











VAN NORMAN INSTITUTE, 
An Bnginh, Clasicl, French and German Family and Day School for Young Ladies and Children, 
71, 7% AND 75 EAST SIXTY-FIRST STREET, NEW YORE. 4 
Rev. D. C. VAN NORMAN. LLD., Principal. 





It is located a few steps from Central Park, which Family Pupil , 

: . , t for R 
Seana Academic and Collegiate, with a Kinder one, i he raha y i 
man plan, forchildren of both sexes. Family pupils have the best maternal care.@French 





and German ate spoken in the family. ~ Music, instrumental and vocal,are taught. by the 


ablest masters. . . 
Wasr JERSEY ACADEMY, 


S. 
° ke), BRIDGEPORT, N. J. 
REV. A. 8. VAUGHAN, A. M. 


It is intended to be a family school. The number of family pupils islimited to twenty- 
five. These have the comforts of a Christian home,.as well.as the discipline and careful 
instruction ofa good school. The rooms are large, carpeted, and comfortably furnished. 

True education seeks to develop all the powers~physical, intellectual and moral, and 
to combine these in the formation of persona! character. 


JACKSON INSTITUTE 


English and French Boarding and Day School for Young Ladies and Children, 
Mise 8. R. F. JACKSON, Prrycrpat anp PROPRIETOR, 
N° 256 EAST 12rd STREET, (HARLEM) N. Y. 


The course of study embraces all the desirable branches for a finished education. 
Lectures upon scientific subjects will be delivered by experienced Professors. pw 
Diplomas will be conferred upon those who satisfactorily complete the course, and 
certificates of success in poy Reewweens will be awarded. 

department for small 


BA z the Ki 
this school. drea, on the Kindergarten’ system, will be connected with 





PRINCIPAL. 











FORT PLAIN cSEMINARY, 
MSS FORT PLAIN. N.Y. ' 
REV. A. MATTICE, OE nls lly he Be a PRINCIPAL, 

The design is to furnish a genial home, where, under pure elevating Christian im 
fluences, the foundations of a broad and generous culture may be successfully laid. Our 
ideal of atrue edacation is the systematic development of the whole. being, physical, 
moral and spiritual. as 

The course of instruction comprises all the branches required in a thorough education 
and each department is in charge of a competent master, 

Expenses, $100 per Term ; $300 per year. 





._ MAGGREGOR : HALL, 
FAMILY AND DAY SOHOOL, FOR YOUNG LADIES AND CHILDREN, 
FLUSHING & » 

Miss MARGARET MAGGREGOR, PRrNciPaL. 
; ee a h, oe : 
Pda iy ele tyme lage sym setush Lavienes, “aniet rrecamionnee 


i study of the English language afd titerature, and the Latin Classics, 
» ailmen anaes J e facilities are afforded for instruction in all other branches 


nore To alone phe oy for board and tuition in English, French Latin, and drawing, 


will be $400. _ , 
Miss Buckley’s 











Seminary for Young Ladies, 
TARRYTOWN, W.¥. 


incipal. with an efficient corps of teachers, offers to her pupils superior advan- 
Ph —, h education in ae eases branches of Engli Lneeneure, Mathema- 
tics, the. Natural Sci and also in Ancient and Modern Lau 

Terms for Tuition, ia, English Branches, Latin, Class Singing, 
Board, Lights aad Fuel, $450 per annum. 


“DABNEY UNIVERSITY SCHOOL. 
"a5 EAST. 39th STREET, N. Y, 
V. DABNEY, Principel. 
‘The design is to furnish a select school of the highest grade for fitting young men for 


college, but the principal makes a specialty of thoroughly grounding young pupils in 
une cleaties, cae sateen charge of them, in person, in that department, 


MR. HOLBROOKS. MILITARY SCHOO, 


‘NEW +¥ORIG 





Ss. ” 
inear Drawing, with 

















Rev D. A. HOLBROOK, Ph. D., 


PROPRIETOR. 
Established as a Military and Classical Boarding School, it hms been under the present management about 
eight years. The building p desirable conveniences for the comfort and welfire of the pupils. 

This school:is locatedabout one mile from the village of Sing Sing, N. Y., and thirty from New York City ; it 





Now York Seto Jura 


The New York School Journal 


offers special inducements to its sub- 
scribers forthe centennial year It isa 
paper that-posseses extraordinary value to 
teachers and all interested in education. 
It will recognise the fact that this is 
a country where the education of its cit- 
izens has become the business of the 
government, and will strive to have it 
stand, not second, but first, in public im- 
ce. 

It will lay before its readers the most 
valuable facts and thoughts on educa- 
tion in a condensed yet fresh and effec- 
tive form, so that the real progress of our 
country in this respect can be readily 
learned by a perusal of its columns. 

It will labor in the interests of teach- 
ers ; it will take notice of every move- 
ment that effects them ; and will sturdi- 
ly uphold the value and dignity of his of- 
fice. 

No teacher or school officer can afford to 
be without it, for it gives information not 
to be found in any other paper. 


TERMS for 1876 


The subscription price of the ScHOOL 
Journat will be $2,50 including postage. 
This offer is made te those only waco 
pay. strictly in advance. We now offer 
to the teachers of the United States the 
the best and cheapest weekly educational 
paper published in the world, 


TERMS. 

ONE COPY, ONE YEAR, IN ADVANCE, $2.50 

FIVE COPIES. 

TH 

a 

These terms apply oniy to those who 
send the money direct to this offiee—not 
to those who subscribe through eur a. 
gents, who collect $2.50 from each sub- 
scriber. 

The safest way to send money is by 
postal money order or registered letter or 
draft. Money not so sent is at the sen- 
der’s risk. 

All new subscribers date one year 
from the time the name is received at 
our office, 

Persons wishing a specimen copy be- 
fore subscribing can thave it promptly 
mailed on receipt of a three-cent pos- 
tage stamp to prepay postage on same. 

Good canvassing agents wanted every- 
where, to whom liberal cash commissions 
will be allowed. 


’ ADDRESS | 
A. M, Kellogg, 
No. 17 Warren Street, 
New York, 


$11.00 


$20.00 





combines accessibility, beauty of and salubrity of climate-4The chief aim of the Princiyal is to build up 


; 





SPLENDID OFFERS ! 


Popular Premiums! 
CIVEN AWAY! 


Thousands of teachers in every section 
of the country, will desire to possess one 
of the several beautiful pictures we are 
now prepared to offer as premiums, 
The “PicruRE OF THE SUPERINTEND- 
ENTS” is probably the most unique and 
valuable picture ever sent forth by any 
publisher; it will prove without doubt 
the most attractive and popular one ev- 
er offered to teachers. The subject of 
the picture being in supervision of the 
celebrated Public Schools of the great 
city of New York, necessarily stand at 
center of the educational activities of the 
Western Continent, and every wide a- 
wake and earnest teacher in the land 
will want to own the elegant picture in 
which they are grouped together so as 
preserve the living characteristics of each 
individual. 

In order to offer a choice, we have al- 
so made a contract to have copies of the 
TAMBOURINE PLAYER, one of the most 
artistic and beautiful pictures ever seen, 
made by the un-equaled Albert-type pro- 
cess, the secret of the method being 
known only to one man in this country. 
And in addition to these. in order to en- 
courage subscriptions, as well as taste 
among the teachers we have secured cop- 
ies of some of the finest pictures in the 
country a list of which is given below. @ 
@ Of these pictures we have to repeat, 
they are not chromos, but first class in 
every respect, worthy to be framed in el- 
egant style, and fit to grace any Fifth 
avenue mansion, 

We propose for a limited time, to pre- 
sent a copy of one of these pictures to 
every old or new subscriber not in arre- 
ars who shall send us $2,50, We shall 
register the names as received, and send 
off the picture promptly, We are ready 
to give away, 


, 10,000 


of these beautiful pictures on the terms 
proposed. Send us your names at once, 
Will all our old subscribers and friends 
move promptly in the matter. 


A 


Extra copies of these pictures will be 
sold to subscribers post paid at 50 cents 
each, as well as to those who join in 
clubs. 


List of Pictures. 


THe New York SUPERINTENDENTS OF 
Pusuic SCHOOLS, 

THE MADONNA. 

THe TAMBOURINE PLAYER, 

Tue Horse Far. 

In DANGER. 

THE THREE GRACES, 


In addition to these, we have many 





others of equal value which we wish the 
| teachers to possess either to grace their 
}Own apartments, cr to suspend in the 
| school-room. 
| As the supply of these may be exhaus- 
ted it will be well to give in ordering the 
| names of several so that being out of the 
first we will send the second and so on, 
ADDRESS THE 
NEW YORK SCHOOL JOURNAL, 
17 Warren Street. 
New York, 





a 
/ 
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SAVINGS BANES. 
METROPOLITAN SAVINGS BANK 


Nos. 1 & 8 8d Av., opposite Cooper Institute. 
| JULY—46rn DIVIDEND—1876. 


The Trustees have ordered that interesi at the rate 
of 8IX Per Cent per annum out of the earnings of the 
six months be paid depositors on and after July 

0, 1876, on all sums en thereto; or, if not with- 
drawn, the same will be added to the account and 








draw interest from July 1. 

DT Te Tr ee eee $6,814,096 87 
Due depositors, including interest... .. 6,291,351 
SURPLUS $522,755 14 


DEPOSITS made on or before JULY 10 
draw interest from July 1. 
ISAAC T, SMITH, 
President, 


A, F. Ockerhansen. 
Clarkson Grolven’ | Vieo- Presidents 
T. W, Linum, Sec; 


ANHATTAN SAVINGS ‘INSTITU- 
tion. 
’ No. 614 Broadway, New York, June 26, '76, 


FIFTY-FIRST SEMI-ANNUAL DIVIDEND 


The Trustees of this Institution have declared 
-firat Semi-Annual Dividend on all de ts on 
the First Day of July riext, (by the rules entitled there- 
to) at the rate of Six Per Cent per annum on sums of 
$2,000 and under,and Five Per Cent perannum on 
sums over $2 000, payable on and after the third Mon- 
day in the month. 
Interest not. withdrawn will be credited as princi- 





Deposits will draw interest from the first of January, 
April, July and October, 
E, J. BROWN, 


President. 
Edward Schell, Treasurer. 
C. F, Alvord, Sec, 


RY DOCK SAVINGS BANK, 


841 & 343 BowEry, 
Cor. Turrp St. 





The. Trustees of this Institution have declared the 
Semi-Annual Dividend on all deposits entitled thereto, 
JULY 1, 1876, as follows : 

x Per Centon all sums of $2,000 and under, and 
Five Per Cent on the excess over $2,000. 

Deposits made on or before July 10 will draw inter- 


t from July 1, 1876. 
ANDREW MILLS, 
President, 
WM. V. WEBSTER; 
Secretary 


Minerals For Schools. 
We offer to the teachers carefully se- 

lected sets of Minerals and Rocks, classi- 
fied according to Dana, put up in vari- 
ous styles, and at prices that will bring 
them within the reach of every one 
These minerals are choice, of good size 
and suitable for a cabinet. 

Ser, No. tf. 
contains 10 minerals, Price $1.00 and 
will be sent by mail for $1.50. 

Set, No 2. 
contains 25 minerals, Price $3.00. 

Set. No. 3. 
contains 25 minerals,,each is in a separate 
tray, Price $5.00 

Set, No. 4. 
contains 50 minerals. Price $6.00. 

Set, No. 5. 
contains 50 minerals, each in separate 
trays. Price $10, 

Ser, No..6. 
contains 50 minerals in black walnut 
case. Price $13. 

Set, No. 7. 
contains 100 minerals, each in a separate 
tray. Price. $20. 

Ser, No. 8. 
contains 100 minerals in Black walnut 
case. Price $25. 

Larger collections will be furnished it 

desired. Address, 


New YorK SCHOOL JOURNAL. 


FIFTY 
cCOoOOD BOOKS 


FOR 


TEACHERS. 


— 


FIFTY CENTS., 


Mitchell’s Hints for the Overwoked. 
Eggleston’s (G. C.)How to Educate, Yourself. 
Schmidt’s History of Education. 

Burton’s Observing Faculties. 

Camp’s Illustrative Teaching. 

Hailman’s Kindergarten Culture, 

Hailman’s Lecture on Pedagogy. 


4 ONE DOLLAR. ; 


the | Orcutt’s Teacher’s Manual. 


Barnard’s Oral Training Lessons., 

Douai’s Kindergarten. 

Hailman’s Object Teaching. 

Kriege’s—The Child, its Nature and Rela- 
tions 

Loomis’ Mental and Social Culture. 

Duftey’s (Mrs. F. B.) No sex in Education, 


ONE DOLLAR and a QUARTER 


Hart’s—In the Schoolroom. 

Mann & Peabody’s Kindergarden Guide. ‘ 
Gow’s Good Morals and Gentle Manners. 
Herbert Spencer’s Education. 

Clarke’s Sex in Education. | 

Well’s Graded Schools’ 

Riddle, Harrison, and Calkin’s How to Teach. 
Russell’s Normal Training. 


ONE DOLLAR and A HALF. 


Potter & Emerson’s School and Schoolmaster. 

Page’s Theory and Practice of Teaching. 

Raub’s Plain Educational Talks. , 

Sypher’s Art of Teaching a 

Northend’s Teachers Assistant. 

- Teacher and Parent. 

Calkin’s Primary Object Teaching. 

Ray’s Mental Hygiene. 

Holbrook’s Scheol Management. 

Jewell’s School Government, 

Wickersham’s School Economy. 

Richter’s (Jean Pau!) Levana.\, ‘A 

Clark’s Building of a Brain, 

Davies’ (Emily) Higher Education of (Wo. 
men. 

Dwight’s Higher Christian Education,’ 

Mansfield’s American Education, 

Northrop’s Education Abroad. / 

Ogden’s Science of Education. 


ONE DOLLAR and SEVENTY FIVE, 


Toad’s Student’s Manual. 

Abbott’s Teacher—Harper & Bro, 

Sheldon’s Lessons on Objects. 

Kingsley’s Health and Education. 
Brackett’s (Anna C.) Education of American 
Girls. 

Mayhew’s Universal Education. 
Holbrook’s Normal Methods of Teaching. ’}) 
Wickersham’s Methods of Instruction. - 


. TWO DOLLARS," 


Youman’s Culture * demanded ~ by Modern 
Life. . 


THREE DOLLARS and a HALF , 
Barnard’s Pestalozzi and Pestalozzianism. 
The above named .volumes will be 
mailed post paid on receipt of price. 


ADDRESS 
Publishers N. Y. School Jour. 





17 Warren St. 
New York. | 


17 WakREN ST. 


The Tribune Extras. 
A Library for One Dollar. 


Literature, Art, Science, His= 
tory and Political Dis- 





| 
| 








cussion. \ 
* 
~~ 1, Tyndall on light. 10 cents. 
0, 2. Beecher, 
r eee Fields, Phillips, Bellows, and Mark 


No. 3. Prof, Wilder, Prof. Barker, Prof, Young. 


4 cents. 
No, 4. Shakespearean Studies, ; 
Studies; Parton’s Pilgrim Fathers. % — hace 
m.. 6. Beecher’s Seven Lectures for Ministern, 10 

a 

No. 7. Beecher’s conch $ 

Statements ;” “The Death Mente cttintety ‘of Boo 
tarian Appropriations.” 10 cents. 





No. 8. The Method of Creation, Twelve Leclures 
Prof. Agassiz; The Fossil Man of’ Mentone, the re 
of Dyeing; The West in Ages Past. 10 cents. 

No. 9. Illustrated. Six Lectures by Richard A. Proce 
tor and Lectures by Prof. Agassiz - Penikese Inland. 
10 cents. (Pamphlet Edition, 20 cents.) 

No. 10. Mlustrated.—Science for 1873.—Proceedin 
a —_ —- ~ — the Advancement : 

at Portland; Deep mstrated 
10 cents, ’ " _ 
No. 14. Prof. Agassiz’s Lectures on the Amazon 
der totag Papen ie hoc ia te 
x ry Mountains 
W. D. Whitney and Dr, F. V. Hayden). 10 cents. 
No. 15, The Site of Ancient Troy (Bayard Taylor; 
r’s Farewell 


. 
> 
. 


Brown-Sequard on the Nerves; 
Lectures. 10 cents. (Pamphlet Edition, 20 cents.) 


No. 18. Sumner Eulogies; Senator Schurz’s, Bos- 
= Fa Congress Tributes ; Congressman Elliott's. 5 


No. 19. National Academy of Sciences at Washing- 
ton, April 1874; Have We Two Brains; Effects of Alco- 
hol; Western Surveys; Transit of Venus, etc. 10 
cents, (Pamphlet Editions, 20 cents.) : 

No. 23. Tyndall, Science and Re 4 ‘uxley 
Origin of Life; Owen, Man's Earlicet’ Hisiore; Moe 
Oeh's 
Sat Realy Tyndall, 10 cents. (Pamphlet Edition, 

No. 25. The Gladstone Controv: 3 aticap 
Decrees; Replies by Manning a ae 0 cents, 
(Pamphlet Edition, 20 cents.) 

No. 26. The Bible and Seience, Dr. J, W. Dawson: 
Lecture by Howard 0 cent, ¢ 
Lecture by. Sows Crosby. 10 cent, (Pamphlet 
The ENTIRE EXTRA SERIES above 

described sent by mail for $1 ” 


TRIBUNE Extras Nos. 8,10, and 14, in- 
clusive, will be sent by mail to any address 
in the United States for 25 cents; Nos. 1 to 
9 inclusive, or Nos. 6, 7,8,10, and 12 or 
Nos. 8, 10, 12, and 14; or Nos. 1, 2,3, 7, 8, 
10, and 14, will be sent to any address for 50 
cents. 

No, 12. Th 
patos 3% agThe Evangelical Alliance Extra (thirty-two 

No. 21. On Science; Biela 
Cemneta; Chemtateyie’ Orotennta “e ~y- 3 
Association and Phil Convention at Harttord 
10 mae (Pamphlet Edition, 96 pages, 25 cents.) 

. 22. " 

a wa by Rn mg Taylor’s Letters from Egypt and 

No, 27. Present State of Sciences, C. W. Shields of 
Rational dando at Benen ne Feroas, Z7adall 
Parton ; Sources of Solar Heat,’ Prof. 8, P. augely 
Venus and the Sun; Plants , 
cents. (Pamphlet Edition, 20 A. -4 i ad 

No, 29, Ex-Secret: Finan eleven H 
Roverty J shannon’ Clee on Gpedte Pepmaaee 





.| sheet form only.) 10 cents, 


No. 30, Reports of the meeting of American 

Association for the Advancement of Science at Detroit, 

of the Philological Society -t Newport, sof the 

of Civil eers at Pittsburg; Prof. J. W. Dawson 

JL Le Cente ata and addresses by Prof. 
, L. Le Conte, and H, ewton. 10 cents. (Pamphlet 

Edition, 20 cents.} a 


Adiras THE TRIBUNE, New Yorx 


To Phila. (also admits to Cen- 

tennial Grounds) and _ return 

from any tin the U. 8. east 

ofUtah. This comes within the 
enterprise 





R ferry Tender & 


Stu- 
t 
to raise a small club ofsubscelbers for THE ILLvs- 
TRATED WEEKLY. Send for circulars crt lYT 
particulars. Inclose ¢ cents in ponee i ry — 
copy ofthe paper. Address CHAS. CAS & OO., Publish- 
ers, 14 Warren Street, New York. ' 








THIS MMORCSCORE! |! 
age; Worms: 











New York Mailing Agency.. 
Machines” 13 Bprce Se der BRADE. Managar and 


CARPET CLEANING. 
CARPET CLEANING. 


Tr. M STEWART, © 
(Formerly Senior partner of No. 157 West 82d Street.) 
326 SEVENTH AVENUE, 





AND, 
84 PENN STREET, BROOKLYN, E. D. 





58 | a 2 es we 7 
SATISFACTION GUARANTEED,” 





Carpets Seapashity Gest soem Gyet and woth wit 
out injury to the finest fabric. 


Also by our new method, we can remove all STAINS 
from Carpets, whatever cause, without injury to color 
Orders, by post or otherwise, promptly attended to. 


UNION & BOSTON 


Steam Carpet Cleaning Works. 


ESTABLISHED IN 1861. 


This establishment is so well known that printed 
references are not necessary. 
PLEASE REMEMBER THAT THIS MACHINE DOES NOT 
WET OR DAMP YOUR CARPETS. 


CARPETS TAKEN tk oe cw AND RE 


No. 9 East Nineteenth Street 





Bet. Broadway and Fifth ave., NEW YORK, 
AND 
Cor. Bond & Third Streets, 
BROOKLYN. 


TEMPLE & FOX, Proprietors, 


PRINTING PRESSES. 














YOUNG AMERIOA 
PRESS. 


This is not a Toy, 


To amuse for a while, and then 
to be thrown aside for- 
ever; nora 
A CATCH PENNY 
{AFPAIR, 

Where to put money into the 
ore: mh warey why inventor, at the 
expense e public, but a genuine printing press, 
from the hands of a practical press builder, alike adapt- 
ed to the wants of the amateur as well as the geners- 
printer. It is simple, durable éfficient and cheap. It 
has been tested by hundreds who have used other 
kinds, and the testimony of all is that it is the best. 
For further particulars of this press, address the pro 

prietor and manufacturer, 


JOSEPH WATSON, 
7" “agh¥ wes ™ -: ~» 53 Murray st., New York 










FOR EDUCATIONAL, 
Amateur and Business Purposes, 


“Novelty Printing Press 


Send stamp for catalogue with tes 
timonials and agents’ addresses to 
BENJ. 0. WOODS & CO. 

MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS IN 


Every Description of Printing Matertal, 
49 FEDERAL STREET, BOSTON. 








| 


Card Press $5.00. 









th 
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IONAL NEWS. 365 
FAGGING AT ENGLISH SCHOOLS. What our Readers Say. AGENTS WANTED NECENCY-HEALTH-ECONO- 
The Esrl of Albermale’s book, “Fifty — fy, toy 


Years of My Life,” gives the following 
account of fagging at Westminster 
school half a century ago:— 

The fagging system was« then im fal) 
vogue. My first fag master—I have rea- 
son for suppressing his name—for though 
a kinsman of my own he was “less than) 
kind”-—was a good looking fellow, who 
left Westminster for the Posttuts, and profession, because it has invariably defended | 
ered etermard at Waterloo. For the’ the dignity of the teacher as indicated by 
edification of 8 more luxcrious and less | the compensation She received, In other 
oppressed generation of fags, let me give| is, it has been the consistent advocate of | 
8 sample of a day's work during this his the teacher and the opponent of all reduc- 
period of setvitude. 1 aroye 2s,the day| i105 of galarien, -Forthis as well as for other | 
broke, hurried on my clothes, brushed | reasons, it should receive the support of all 
those of my master, cleaned several pairs) the teachers of New York. Tom’ SHUNTER. 
of his shoes, went to the. pump. reper President of Normal College. 
Dean's yard for hard water for his teeth 
end to the cistern of Mother Grant’s for Amos M. Ketxoase, Esq. } 
soft water for his hands and face, passed Dear Sir :—I desire to say to you, that I re- 
the rest of the time till eight o’clock in| gard your ScHOOL JOURNAL of great im- 
my own hasty , ablutions, or in conning! pertance to the cause of education in our Pub- 
over my morning. s¢hool lessons. Right lic Schools. I am gure every teacher would 
to nine ~o’clock+im school. - Nine to ten’ derive great benefit from its perusal, and no 
o’clock-—out for my breakfast, or rather’ Trustee should be without it. 
for my master’s breakfast, I had to| ; ~~ Respectfully Yours, 

| 





I like itstone much and think in its mes 
ent form it will prove an acceptable and val- | 
uable auxilliary in the cause of education. 
I heartily recommend the JOURNAL to all 
teachers. 


Henry KIpDie. 
Supt. of Schools N. Y. City. 


ft deserves the praise and support of the | 





bring up his tea things, to make his _. Soun F, Taow, 
toast, &c.; my own meal was avery hasty 
affair. Ten to twelve o’clock—in school. 
Twelve to one o'’clock—in the usher’s cor- 
recting room, preparing for afternoon’ 
lessons. One to two o’clock—dinner in that every teacher in the city will take it, nor 
the hall—a sort of roll-call—absence a do I see how they can well get along with- 
punishable offence, the food execrable.' out it. 
Two to five—evening school. Five to Paes ow 

six—buying bread, butter, milk and eggs Ranpedtag ef Cer Wili chant Dteastet. 
for the great man’s tea and preparing) JI read with much interest the New York 
that meal. Six to the following morn- Scnoon JouRNAL and desire to express my 
ing—locked up at Mother Grant's till bed high appreciation of its merits, and to recom- 
time; fagging of a miscellaneous charac- mend it to all the teachers in my district. 
ter. 


A.M. KEuioce:— ~ | 
In reply to your note, I 

would state that I have been a constant 

reader of the JouRNAL for years, and hope 





| 
' 
' 
} 
H. B. Perks. | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


I had borne this, description of In these days teachers cannot afferd to be | 


drudgery for about a fortnight, when, without a first class School Journal. 


without weighing the consequences—' 
remember, reader, I was not nine years 
old—I determined to strike work. In-| 
stead, therefore, 


of preparing tea as your paper. 
usual, I slipped behind one of the maids practical, and in every way an honor to the | 


CasPER G. BROWER. | 


Commissioner for Westchester County, N. Y. 


Permit me to express my admiration of | 


It is able, fresh, lively and | 


into the coal cellar and there lay perdu cause it represents. 


for a couple of hours. I was at length’ 
dragged out of my hiding place and de-! 


EDWARD BROOKS. 
Principal of Millersville. Pa. Normal School. | 


} 


livered over to the fury of my tealess prot 4 M. Kellogg. 


master. He made me stand at attention,| 
with my little fingeron the seam of my 
trousers, like a soldier at drill. He then 


My Dear Sir. o 
I read the New YorK 


'ScHoon JouRKAL with pleasure. You are 


felled me t6_the ground by a swinging doing an excellent work for the teachers and 


buck-horse (a blow with the open hand) 


on my right cheek. I rose up stupefied lose my subscription. 


and was made resume my former position, | 
and received a second fioorer. I know, 
not how often 1 underwent this ordeal, 
but I remember going to bed with s 
racking headache, and being unable to| 


put in an appearance next morning at 
school. 





VenzerED Dianonpvs.—Quite a notable 
industry *is now carried on in Pearis,| 
namely, the manufacture of what are 
termed veneered diamonds, the method 
of production being briefly, ‘according to 
the following fastifon: The body of the 
“gem” is of quartz, or crystal, ‘this being 
considered the hardest and best adapted 
substance that can be made available for 
the purpose. Then, after the crystals 
are cut in proper shape, they are put 
into a galvanic battery, which coats them 
over with a liquid, this latter being made 
of diamonds which are too small 
eut,and of the clippings and 
that are taken off of diamonds d 
process of shaping tiem; In this 
all the small particles ‘“@f diamonds 
have heretofore hee os 















=e J. Tt is not surpassed by other Journal. 
se - iS 14 My only regret is that it igmot im the hands 
Reon Sot ae *s 


deserve their hearty support,and I cheerfuly | 


W. F. PEELPs. 


Yours mos: <ru-y | 
Principal Normal School, Winona, Minn. 


| 

1 am pleased with the paper, as you know, 

1 have read it ever since it was started, and 

am gratified that Mr. Kellogg is at its helm. 

With your long experience you are just the | 

person, we should think to conduct it. May | 
you prosper, R, PETERSON. 


I send you eieven subscribers, in addition | 
to my own: That shows what we think of 
the N. Y. Scnoon JouRNAL. ' 


I will see that you have a good list 
my floor, in fact they all willtuke it, I can 
safely say. 


Pree Nou— | 


The JoURMNAL is to my mind an excellent 


paper, it is a benefit to me, long though | 
have been im theschool-room. Continue it 
and send in your bill. 


Buffalo N. ¥. 


We of Grammar School No. — like tt very 
much, There will be a full list from this 
quarter, an&T hope all will as well 


. ——.. 








"* GIVEN AWAY 


CONSTANT EMPLOYMENT. “ts ions: 


} a week warranted. No capital ured. 
Particula -s and valuable samples sent free. ‘aatoon, 
ne cert return stamp, A. D. Young, Williamsburgh, 





QUETAB VISITING CARDS, pen written, 12 fot 
\ 25 cents; £5 for 40 cents, 
samples, 10 cents. Address J. D. 
Creek, Ohio. 





$i2 


$5, to} 20 
ae ~ Agents for the best- 
M Packaces : a the world. 

envelopes, golden Pen, 
Ly ~~ , anda pone 
with rgir of e. t Sleeve 
package has — 


my 


termas free, TRUE & CO., Augusta, Maine 





per day at home, 
STINSON & CO., Pertiand, Maine. 





sellin,\eStatio 
It contains 15 sheets nm | 


of jewelry. 


Singl 
Buttons, i 


= 
BRIDE & CO., 769 Broadway, N.Y. . | 





| 1,000 AGENTS, Teachers, Students, Men 
omen wanted 


to sell the CENTENN 


Shows the 
Progress. 
wngieates. ete Lite 
sa whole Lj " 
but a necessitv. pur G 
agents make $200 a i 
| = Wany General nt in every city of over 10, 
Addresa J. c MoCURDY & Co. Phila., _ 
A YEAR. AGENTS WANTED on 


$250 our Grand Combination Pro- 


spectus, representing 


150 PISTINCT BOOKS 
wanted everywhere. Sales made from this when all 
single books fail, Also Agents wanted on our Mage 
niticent Family Bibles. Superior toall others. 
And our Complete Bible Encyclopedia, with 
3000 Superb Illustrations These Books beat the 
Full particulars free, Address 


né results of 100 years o' 





world 


JOB™ E. POTTER & CO., Publishers, Phila. Pa. 


£0.J.H 


IMPORTER 





CATH ACH. 3 
OF 
EREOPTICOy 


S\DES Fon THE MAGIC LANTERNSST 
WOVEUH ES a SPECIALT? . 


(D> enone STAMP FOR CATALOGUE i 


>” 809 FILBERT ST. PHILAPP* --O 





MAGIC LANTERNS AND SLIDES W4NTED 
ADJUSTABLE BOSOM PAD. 








yn of Thin Cork, neatly covered, perfect shape, 
p will not break nor get out of order; gives perfect 
satisfaction in every respect; has strong medical en- 
dorsements : light, porous, healthy, graceful, Mailed 
on receipt of fifty cents, Liberal terms to the trade, F. 
W. Sullivan & Co. Show Rooms 815 Broadway Factory 
61 Hudson St. New York. P. O. Box 2,386, 





Dr. Warners Health Corset 


ith Sxirt Supporter and Self- 
= Adjusting Pads. e 
Secures HEAL 
and COMFOR 










Patented, Sept. 38, "75 


Short Front. andJan.11,’76. Long Front. 
ever use any other. 


Mo lady eho tries this coreet will eves ot 
‘Agente Wanted. Samples seni by mail to agents 


. ress, 
Warner Bro’s., 763 Broadway, New York. 





To every reader of the Family Journal- 
“Centennial America,” 


A ${0 Tinted Engraving, Size 22x28, 


reve = Faw Views and Pos- 
traits of events and personages from 
the landing of Columbus te the present time, 
including a tand perfeet view of the 
Cen in Fairmount Park at 
Phil., will be given to the Readers of Our 
Ply deere apnaisng Sos Sp 
con 
Stories, together with short 





wedd | 


ee id. E) t 
OLCOMB, Walle | 
a day at nome. Agents wanted. Outfit and | 


Samples worth $1 free. i 


Pen-holder, Pencil, patent | 
package 
been examined by the publisher of this 

ted, worth the money. Cir- 


TAL 
AZEITTELMR of the UNITED 8IHTES. 
g f Freedom and 

ew and complete. Over 1,000 pages. ll- 


Boston Globe. Not ® Lerury 
Ocean.—All classes buy it, aud 


bom indelicnte and unnatural restraint or e 
® the ice, snow, mud, slush, storm or wind 
tonntry 


‘about 8 


rivy, or to impertect sewerage, obstructed 
| pipes and offensive odors of the city water closet, by 
| asing th® BEST and CHEAPEST 


| EARTH CLOSET 


and NO OTHER 





in 


tf 


Wk 


} 


auenbs sayauy st 


“us 1903 Ke 






SNONLYM 
f0u lw™M 


o 
~ 


ome, Durable, Odorless. 


Hands 


Latest, Simplest Improvements. 
A CHILD CAN MANAGE IT. 


The Earth system only, will rid us of the thousand. 
year-old privy abomination ; but we have a great con- 
| venience, which can be used in any bed-room in city 


or country to good advantage, called 


The$5 Water Closet. 


A pint of water makes it perfectly odorless with ca- 
| pacity for 14 persons 1 day. Safe for 1 person 4 days 
without fence. Positively Practical, Porta- 
| ble, Popular. Just the thing for stormy days, 
| dark nights, and four o'clock in the merning. 
Send stamp for Testimonials anJ circulars, to 


| The Wakefield Earth Closet Co. 


36 DEY 8T., NEW YORK, # 
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For warming Schools, Churches and Dwellings,—uses 
coalor wood. It combines many improvements in 
Hgatrxe and Ventrvatine, Sucpiicrry, Exes or man- 


AGEMENT, Dunanitiry, Power, Frexpom rrom Gas. 
Reter to Public Schools, Astoria, L.1. Richmond 
Hill, L. lL. St. Deters Sehool, N. Y.—seating #00 chil- 
dren, using only 21 tons efeconl for the winter.—S8t. 
Barnabas Hvspital, Poughkeepsie, N. ¥.—Christ 
Church, Middle Haddam, Ct. heated with 3 tons of 


coal for the winter, in use 14 years.-Rutus G. Ecards. 
lee of the Board of Education, New York, 47 » 36th 
Bt. and others. 

Send for book. 


Alex. M. Lesley, 
226 West 23rd St. NEW YORK. 
JNO. EF. LUTHER, 
79 NASSAU STREET, NK. yy, 
Mancfacturer of all kinds of ~ 
SCHOOL, COLLEGE, CHUECH CLASS, 
SOCIETY & FRATERNITY 
Pins, Badges & Medals, 


At short notice and very reasonable prices. 


1o Rxcuss NOW FoR BEING LATE, 

~~ “Time is Money!” 

Accurateandreliable 
THIRTY 


Hour Clocks 
FOR $2.00. 


THE “SAINT NICHOLAS CLOCK” i o 
Corned teva eommpemnente thas sece, of careful con- 
¥ GUARANTEED. . 






cle of sw e 
It will run iu any position, and will be of 


— a traveler. They are suitable for the 
rary, ‘amily Room, the $ , the Store, the Sa- 
loon, and the Cabin ~—? a) 


The cut reppesemts the “St. Nicholas” at one fifth 
ee actual size, Seat by mail postpaid on receipt of prica 


& & JEROME & CO., 
New Haves, Conn. 





Yrize pictures sent free, 


THE TOLL GATE: *° ingenious gem., 50 om 





cs to fad. Address with stamp, B.C. Assay, Bud 
oe 4 > - 
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HOUGHTON,SEMINARY, 


CLINTON, N. Y. 
, JOHN ©. GALLUP, A.M., M.D., Pruxcrpat. 


‘The ultimate aim of this institution will be, with God’s blessing, to educate the true 
Christian woman. The course of study is varied, thorough and complete, including 
every branch requisite for the attainment of a high degree of eulture, The Bible is 
studied regularly through the entire course, and by the whole school, 

The charge per year, for board and tuition, is $300. 


Locust Hill Seminary for Young Ladies, 


YONKERS, N.Y. 
Miss EMILY A. RICE, - - Principal. 


It will be the aim of the school to provide for an education in its true sense. An edu- 
cation of body, intellect, and soul, and no ONE cultivated to the neglect of the others ; 
and while the best facilities for ornamental and zsthetical culture will be furnished, the 
solid studies will be made as prominent and pursued as thoroughly as in any school. 

A true education includes physical culture, and by careful attention to diet, dress, study, 
gymnastics, and sleep, it will be the aim of the principal to develop those entrusted to 
her care into healthy, intelligent, reflned women. ag 

Boarding pupils will be charged $450 per annum, This includes board, furnished 
room, fuel, lights, and tuition in Englisn, 


ad 


























E MT. PLEASANTOMILITARY ACADEMY 


I 
SING SING, NEW YORK. 
J. HOWE ALLEN Principal. 


This Institution, founded in 1832, has long been widely and favorably known. The corps of teachers em- 
braces six resident teachers, three visiting teachers, and three lecturing professors. There are five graded classes 
in the Regular Course of Study. Graduates from the Regular Course receive the Academy Diploma. 

Especial attention is given to the younger members of the School, as to their care and contrel out of school 

It is believed that am: is made for t 

Saleem every department of study, and for the proper more | and 


‘The circular contains the namgs of one hundred and prominent citisens_of York other cities, 
sons have been or now are pupils at this School. “ na peas = 


PouGHKEEPSIE f'EMALE “AcADEWy, 
POUCHKEEPSIE-ON-THE-HUDSON. 
REV. D. G. WRIGHT, A. M., RECTOR: 4 
The Academy is under the supervision of the Regents of the el of New a tian ts on 
sveral departments, are accomplished and experienced ; and the facilitics for acquiring a thorough and finished 


education are second to none. Every effort is made to have this a refined, Christian and happy home for the 
young ladies, 4 Diploma given to each pupil, who completes the course of study, by authority of the Regenic. 














HOME INSTITUTE, 
TARRYTOWN-ON-THE-HUDSON, NEW YORK. 


An English and French Boarding and Day School for Young Ladies. 
Miss M. W. METCALF, Principal. Miss H. METOALP, Vice-Principal. 


The school building is eligibly located, and, with its secluded grounds, affords ample 
room for the health and pleasure of the pupils. 

In plan,the School combines the advantages of a first-class Literary Institution with the 
well ordered proprieties of a Christian home, Careful attention is paid to the cultivation 
of refined manners. 

There is a Special Course for those who design ot enter Vassar College, or prepare for 
the Harvard examinations. y 

The French Department is under the direction of an able and experienced native 
teacher, and the language is spoken at prescribed times by the pupils. 


Fort Edward Collegiate Institute, 


FORT EDWARD, NEW YORK. 
JOS. EK. KING, D.D., President. 


Superb brick buildings. Sixteen Professors and Teachers. A Boarding Seminary for ladies and gentlemen 
(adults). Earnestly Christian, but non-sectarian. The English branches are thoroughly provided for. Cost o! 
Fall term for board, room, fuel, washing, with common English, $63, Twenty-second year began September 2nd, 


= OPINIONS OF EXAMINERS AND VISITORS: 

“Is worthy of the extended patronage it receives.”—Rev. Dz. Wickuam, 1870. 

‘* One of the finest and most ably managed Educational Institutions of its class in this country.""—Dr. Szans 
in National Quarterly, 1874, ‘ 








COLGATE .- ACADEMY, 
HAMILTON, N. Y. 





"EEE EEE Ew... <4 Ea BaP i... 
POTTSTOWN, PA,, 
REV. MATTHEW MEIGS, - - ue « ° @ « PROPRIETOR, 


The location is delightful, being of an eminently rural description, and well calculated 
to afford enjoyment to all residing within its boundaries. 

The buildings are extensive, aud are fitted with all modern improvements for the con- 

venience of pupils. nothing having been omitted that would conduce to the health and 
comfort of those beneath its roof. 
@The school is of a strictly Family character, and thorough in its instruction and dis- 
cipline, and is aociguet to prepare the pupil for any class in College, besides giving the 
various branches of a substantial English education. , 

The charge per annum for Board and Tuition is Three Hundred Dollars, 








THE IRVINGeINSTITUTE. 


At TARRYTOWN-ON-HUDSON, 


ARMACNAC & ROWE, Principals. 
A SCHOOL DEVOTED TO THE THOROUGH INSTRUCTION AND CAREFUL TRAINING OF BOYS 


UNION HALL SEMINARY, 


JAMAICA, Lo A 
Mrs, JAS. A. FLEURY, Principal. 


The pupils are under the immediate care of experienced and competent resident 
teachers. Every attention will be paid to the moral physical and intellectual education 
of the pupils, and the text-books, system of studies, etc,, will be carefully selected to 
accomplish these most important results. The grounds are spacious and well arranged, 
and afford every facility for healthful exercise and recreation. Diplomas and. certificates 
will be awarded by the Trustees of Unicn Hall to those who complete satisfactorily the 
prescribed course of study. 

Terms—Board and tuition, (including the common and higher English studies anc 
Latin ; also, washing) per year, from $300 to $400... 


MRS. CARRETSON’S 


« ENGLISH, FRENCH AND GERMAN 











Boarding & Day School for Young Ladies & Children, 


52 WEST 47th STREET, bet. 5th & 6th AVENUES, NEW YORE: 





This School is located in a quiet neighbourhood, and is eminently fitted for the pur- 
poses to which it is applied, Tho number of Boarding pupils is limited to Twelve, and 
to these the Principal gives her especial and personal care, my 

3 Thoroughness in every department is a distinguishing feature of this School. ~ 

For instruction in English, Latin, French and Gaeman, the terms per annum, are for 
Day Pupils, from $75 to $200, for Boarding Pupils, $700. 


MISSES MEEKER’S 


SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES, 


56 WASHINGTON ST., NORWICH, CONN, 








Seeee 


SEWARD INSTITUTE FOR YOUNG LADIES, 
FLORIDA, ORANCECO., Nu. Y. » 
MRS, G.W.SEWARD, ~~ - do» %)" +. = Principal. 


For Board, Fuel, Lights, and Tuition in any or all of the English branches, and Latin, 


Othe Rmnete Year is divided into two terms of twenty weeks each ; the first oom 
Beaciag September 14, the second February t 





“4 careful survey of the workings and adaptations of this Instltution enables us to commend it to the public 
patronage." —Bosrwicx Haw er, D.D. 
Rev. J. B. Cirner. } 1875, 


YOUNG LADIES INSTITUTE, 


AUBURN, NEW YORK. 
Mr. axp Mrs. MORTIMER L: BROWNE, Prmcreais. 


This Institution aims to combine the advantages of other educational systems, with an entire freedom from 
their objectional features. While its literary privileges are of a high order, and it affords the intellectual stimulus 
of the larger schools, if also assumes to provide a safe and pleasant home, to which parents may entrust thet 
daughters, with full confidence that no effort or expense will be wanting to the promotion of their comfort arg 


happiness. 
SOCIAL AND MORAL CULTURE. 
The individuality of no pupil is lost; and each shares a faithful supervision in all that pertains to health, 
manners, literary and esthetic culture. {he period of instruction is but the continuation of a well-ordered home life. 
Diplomas are awarded to those completing the course of English and Classical study. The institution has a 
very complete Library of Reference, extensive and classified cabinets, valuable scientific apparatus, mative teachers 
of modern languages, and a German Professor of Music. 


OSSINING INSTITUTE FOR YOUNG LADIES, 


SING SING, NEW YORK. 


MISS Ss. M. VAN VLECK, 


PRINCIPAL. 
































This Institution aims to combine superior educational advantages with the choicest home influences. The 
course of study emb all those b hes which are essential for the highest and best womanly culture. Parti- 
cular attention is given to the study of Music and Art. French is spoken in the family at stated times each day. 
N3ocial and physical culture are objects of special care. 

Board, fuel, light, and tuition in English, $320. 


Claverack College and Hudson River Instinte, 


CLAVERAOK, COLUMBIA 00,, N.Y. 


Rev. ALONZO FLACK, A:M., President. 
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AND EDUCATIONAL NEWS. 











Pouncutsa vs. Damima.—The present 
mode of constructing boilers meets 
some severe criticism from Mr. Adamson, 
an English engineer, well known for his 
investigations and experiments in this 
direction. Mr. Adamson does not hesi- 
tate to utterly condemn the practice of 
punching holes, now so much in vogue. 
All rivet holes, he says,should be truly 
cylindrieal, and drilled through with 
both plates in situ, so as to insure perfect 
accuracy in. riveting. Mr: Adamson, »is also 
of the opinion that if boilers were made 
by engineers ‘of recognized skill and care, 
with suitable tools for drilling, the rivet 
holes, and fitting the various parts to- 
gether, pressures of 100 to 150 pounds 
might be used with less . risk than at 
present. attaches to boilers-earrying only 
fifty, pounds per square «inch. ‘These 
eonclasions have been reached by him 
after many..and most careful  examina- 
tions of differently constructed boilers. 





GLENN’ Ss 
SULPHUR SOAP 


ERADICATES _ 

Ar Locat Sxr Diseases; 
PERMANENTLY BEADTIFIES THE 
CoMPLEXION, PREVENTS -AND REME- 
Digs RHEUMATISM AND Govu?, 
Hears Sores AND INJURIES 
OF THE CUTICLE, AND 
ts A RELIABLE DISINFECTANT. 


This popular and reme- 
dy accomplishes the SAME RESULTS 
as costLy SunPHuR Barus, since it 
PERMANENTLY REMOVES ERUPTIONS 
and Irrrrations of the Skin. 

CoMPLEXIONAL BLEMISHES are al- 
ways obviated by its use, and it ren- 
ders the cuticle wondrously fair and 
smooth. .) 

ot pane, Brulsks, Scaxbe, 

Burns and Cuts are SPEEDILY HEALED 
by it, and it oe and remedies 
Gout and Rheumatism. 

Ir REMOVES DANDRUFF, Strengthens 

be roots of the Hair, and preserves 
thfulcolor, Asa DisINFECTANT 

of Clothing and Linen used in the sick 
seen, and as a against 

) Contagious Diszases it is unequaled, 


Physicians emphatically endorse it. - 
PRI 25 anp 50 Cents PER CAKE, 
e Per Box, (3 Caxzs,) 60c and $1.20. 
N.B, . aware 
3 Ga. Bold by all Druggists, 
** ¢ HPs Hair and Whisker Dye,” 
Biack or Brown, 50c, ; 


6, H. CRIPERRTON, Prop’, 7, Sith Av. N.Y, 



































































































































‘PONDS EXTRACT. 


POND'S EXTRACT. 


The People’s Remedy.” 
The Universal Pain Extractor. 
Note: Ask for Pond’s Extract. 
Take no other. 
(@Mear, for I will speak of excellent 
PONDS EXTRACT — Vegetable 


faye ae 


Bolte, Fe uces stops bleeding, 
tenaves dibsisediion ant rapidly. 


x p Aden and chronic Dinsrhoca Ca- 

s 

tarrh (for which it is a , Cnil- 
Insects, Musquitoes, a. chapped 
Mande, Face, and indeed ail manper of 

TOILET USE. Removes Soreness, Ro . 
and Smarting; heals Cuts, Eruptions 
and ples. It revives, invigorates and 


~ -Farm-house. Let it be tried once, and you 
will never be without 

CAUTION! Pond’s | has been imitated. 
The uine article the words Pend’s 
Diown in each bottle. It is prepared 
py, te only persons living rhe over 

to t b ‘use 
aS 


ore ee PANY te tion to 
POND’S 98 Maiden 
Lane, New York. . 


_.. EDEY’s 
CARBOLIC TROCHES, 


A Specialty for Sore Throat, 


the Carbolic Acid of which the Troches are in part com- 
posed acting as a HEALING AGENT and curing al! form 
of ulcerated and inflamed surfaces of the larynx and epi- 
glottis " 





A specialty for Horseness, the Cleansing power of the 
Carbolic Acid tending to expe! all collections and forma- 
tions of Mucous Matter, Phiegm, ofc., and restoring a 
healthy action to the sensitive and delicate organs of the 
throat and windpipe. 

EDEY'S CARBOLIC TROCHES may be safely rv 
lied on as a preventive in all cases ef Small Pox, Vay's- 
loid, etc. A specialty for Common Colds, Coughs, and af 
disorders of the Throat, Chest, and Lungs. 

S0L.D BY DRUGGISTS EVERYWHERE. 


Price 25 Cents per Bottle 





DR. BAKER'S PAIN PANACEA, 


For , Cramps, Colic, Diarrhag 
Cholera Morbus, Cholera Infantum, Sprains Burns, Scalds 
Chiltlains, Frost Bites, Swellings, Soreness of 


of the throat and mucous membrane it is an invaluabic 
remedy. Por eale everywhere. Price 35 cents, 50 = 
qnd 41 por bottle, 





_scourges of mankind; but, fortunately, when 





A PREPARATION FOR THE BLOOD 


There neyer was a time when a safe and 
powerful Blood Depurent, capable of thorough 
ly purifying and-renovating that important 
fluid, was more imperatively needed than now, 
Scrofula and other terrible diseases of the flesh 
the glands, and the skin are every-where on 
the increase, and the ordinary modes of treat- 
ment are utterly powerless to arrest them. 
Physicians exhaust their lists of so-called spe 
cifics in.vain in the endeavor to. check these 





their skill has been baffled, a soveraign remedy 
yet remains. Seovill’s Blood and Liver 
Syrup mects the eviyency. Uloers and erup- 
tive diseases of the most virulent nature are 
permanently expelled from the system by its 
use, A combination of vegetable extracts, which | 
no taint in the blood, whether casual or trans- 
mitted, can resist, gives it absolute control over | 
all disorders arising from this cause. { 

The two most curative agents in this | 
wonderful disinfectant and invigorant are | 
SARSAPARILLA and Srimurner, both well | 
known to medical men and pharmacopolists 
as antidotes to poison in the veins which pro- 
duces and perpetuates all flesh-consuming, | 
bone-destroying, and obstinate glandular and 
cutaneous distempers. But, although these | 
admirable vegetable antiseptics have long fig: | 
ured in the materia medica, the beneficent op- 
eration of these concentrated extracts, when | 
united in one medicine, was never dreamed of | 
by the profession until it was demonstrated in | 
the effects of the Bleod and Liver | 
Syrup. 

Among the maladies for which we era | 
warranted, by an immense mass of evidence 
in recommending the Bleed and Liver 
Syrup as an unrivaled remedy may be naw. 
ed Scrofula or King’s Heil, White Swellings 
Erysipelas, Chronic Sores, Abcess, Cancer, Goi- 
tre or Swelled Neck, Tumor, Carbuncle, Sali 
Rheum, Heart Disease, and every variety of 
Pimples, Blotches, Pustules, Boile, Humors 
Exfoliations, Rashes, etc., with which the skin 
and fleshy fiber. of the human species are liable 
to be infested. * 











IMPORTANT. Endorsed by the Medica} 
profession. Dr. Wm. HALI’S BALSAM For 
THE LUNGS Cures Coughs, Colds and Gon 
sumption, and all diseases of the Throat and 
Chest. Dr, TOWNSLEY’S TOOTHACHE 
ANODYNE cures in one MINUTE. 


HENRY'S CAMPHOR ICE, 
for Chapped Hands, Chafed Skin, ete. 
A Most RELIABLE PREPARATION. 





PRICE 24 CENTS PER ROX, 


—=*4 





UPHAM’S 
FRECKLE, TAN, AND PIMPLE : 
BANI SHER. 


A few applications of this preparation wil! 
remove Freckles, Tan, Sunburn, Pimples, or 
Blotches on the Face and render the compler- 
ion clear and fair. For softening and beautify- 
ing the skin it has no equal. 


rice 50 centa, Sent by mail, postpaid for 
75 cents. 


JORN F. HENRY, CURRAN & CO, 
Wholesale Agents, $ and 9 College Place,N.Y: 





Torture Instantly Altay 
Dr. Townsley ‘ S 
INDIAN VEGETABLE 

TOOTHACHE ANODYNE. 


PRICE 25 CENTS PER BOX, 








HALE? S 


Honey or Horrnounn: ano TAR 
FOR THE’ CURE OF 
aoe teem Inrtverza, Hoanst- 

IFFICULT BREATHING, AND: 

ALL AFFECTIONS OF THE Tanroat, P 

Broncntat Touses, axnp Lunes, 
LEADING TO CONSUMPTION. 

This infallible remedy is composed of 
the Hower of the plant Horehound, in 
chemical union with Tas-Ba.M, extract- 
ed from the Lirz Privcrre of the 
forest tree Animes Batsawma. or Balm 
of Gilead. ‘ 

The Honey of Horehound soornes 
AND SCATTERS all irritations and inflam- 
mations, and the Tar-Balm CLEANSES 
AND HEALS the throat and air- ages 

a to o = Frve additional 
ents keep the organs cool, moist, 
Pm in bealthf action. Let no pre- 
judice keep you from trying this great 
medicine of a Quen doctor, who has 
saved thousands of lives by it in his 
large private practice. 
Nn B—T The Tar Balm has no BaD 

a or 

—- CENTS AND $1 PER — 

reat Saving to buy large siz@, 

Gold by all Druggists. 

“Pike’s Toothache Drops” 
eure in 1 minute. 


- -HENRY’s. 
INSECT POWDER 


1S AN INFALLIBLE DESTROYER OF 


ALL INSECT LIFE, 


DSB STRICTLY ACCORDING DIRECTIONS. 


KILLS FLIES LIKE SHOT.‘ 


HELMBOLD’S, 
Compound Fluid Ext. 


BUCHU. 
{MEDICAL DEPOT. 


Neo. 104 South TENTH St. below CHEST- 
NUT, PHILADELPHIA. 











BEWARE OF COUNTERFEITS 
AND UNPRINCIPLED DEALERS, 
Who endeavor to dispose 

(ARTICLES ON THE REPUTATION 


“OF THEIR OWN" and “OTHER* 


ATTAINED BY } 
os ga Genuine Preparations. 
o Extract Buchu_| 
“ “ “ ~ Sarsaparilis. * 
“ bed Improved Rose Wash.’ 
SOLD BY 

ALL DRUGGISTS EVERYWHERE. 

&8K POR HELMBOLD’S. 
TAKE lS OTHRB 


E.N. FRESHMAN & BROS., 
ADVERTISING AGENTS, « 
190 W. Fourth &t., Cincinnati, o., 
Are authorized to contract for advertising in 
this paper, 


Betimates turnished free, Send for | 
Circalar, ai 
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Adamantine Flardnesss, Exquisite Marking Finish, 
Enduring Black, Fine and Smooth, very easy to Lrase, 
remains Black. 

Sent by express in any quantity. Boarps or Epuca- 
tion do well with it. 


It is easily applied with ordinary paint brugh, and 
persons with common skill can make a perfect black 
board, upon any smooth surface, which will be free 
from streaks, and give a solid, fine stone surface. 


N, Y. SILICATE BOOKSLATE CO., 
191 Fulton Street. 





FRANCIS & LOUTREL, 


45 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 


STATIONERS AND PRINTERS, 
Manufacturers of 
Patent Spring Back Account Booxs, 
All kinds first-class Stationery, Writing Papers, Deska, 
Portfolios, Scrap Books, Expense Books, Diaries, 
Ladies’, Gents’ and Family Wash Books, Pocket 
Cutlery, Cards, Chessmen, Wallets, &c., &c, 
We keep everything in our line, and sell at lowest prices 
To PrintERs.—Use our Patent Composition for Inking 
Rollers ; also, our Patent Copyable Printing Ink. 





A CARD. 
BEAUTIFUL PICTURES 
AT PANIC PRICES! 


One doz. Stereoscopic Views 75 cents by mail 
Album Views for 25 


cents, All kinds, both American and Foreign. 
ddress, 


J.C. HENRY & CO., 
Glens’ Falls, N. ¥, 





CEO. STIMPSON, Jr., 


Expert for the detection of Forgeries and 
the proper placing of disguised hand writings, he also 
makes 8 ty of Round Hand Writing, both 
plain and ornamental. Particular attention 
papers, Wills, Resolutions Testimoni 
and Memorials. 

43 CuamBens St. Room 7, New Yorx. 





No Friendly Voice to Creet Me. 


Song and chorus by the popular com: 
Danxs, This beautiful song, although new, is already 
@ great favorite, Every one something new or 
really beautiful should send for a copy. 

Mailed ee eT om for 365 cents, by W. H. BONER 
& CO, Music , 1102 Chestnut Street, Philadel. 
phia, Pa. oe 


~ 





HOW TO 
Stammering, Corns, Bunions, 
Sick-headache, Neuralgia, 
Asthma, Drunkenness, Rheu- 
matism. 
The Hair Grow, Ginger Beer, 
MAZE Cologne, JockeyClub Bouquet, 
Ottawa Beer. 

Send 20 cts. for each Receipt, or 8 for 40 cts., 
6 for 60 cts., 8 for 80 cta., or the 13 for $1.00. 

Address FARRELL & CO., 

268 Keap Street, Brooklyn, N.Y. 


CURE 








BELLS. 





MY ER M'r, 
WEELLS Co 


CHURCH.SCHOOL.FIRE-ALARM 
ow priced, fully warranted, © 


> | ue full lars, prices, etc., sent free. 
me LY YER { MANUPACTURING Co., 
664 to 694 Bt., Cincinmati, O 


Meneely’s Bells. . 
Yor etc., known e since i 
Quzacocurs Fass. No Aozncms, 














BUCK BELL FOUNDRY. 
Gtablished im 1697. 


‘Bells of and Tin, mounted 
wht ce econ longings, tor Churches, 
Schools, Cowrt-houses, Fire 
Alarms, Tower . Warranted, 


Tilaserated Ca gue ma Fes 
 Vapduzen Bin, 10 8 IB, 


—_——— 
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eral discount PE rt rep Chi 
Lodges, etc, ILLUSTRATE. 
ed HORAC ATERS & SON! 
? New York. P, 0. Box 3567 






431 


Extra Inducements Offered. 
suit all. 





Prices and Terms to 





poser, H, P | 


PHELPS & SON, 







“sqITOW org 01 oF sueF9 


Aig oy OF 03 GF souvrgz 


PIANOS. 


Pianos and Organs Rented, and rent allowed towards | __ 


purchasing. 
308 Fulton Street, opposite Johnson, Brooklyn 


SUI_GENERIS. 


ne 





Nae 


techy 


AMLIN 
CABINET ORGANS. 
UNEQUALED > ONAPPROAGHED 


by any 


THORS HIGHEST MEDALS 
avo DIPLOMA OF HONOR +" 
VIENNA, 1873; PARIS, 1867 


American Organs ever awarded any medal 
ON in Europe, or which present such extraordi- 
nary excellence as to command a wide sale there. 


awarded highest premiums at Indus 
ALWAY trial Expositions, in America as well as 
pe. Outof hundreds there have not been six in 

all where any other organs have been preferred. 
Declared by Eminent Musicians, in both 
a to°be umrivaled. See 
ONIAL CIRCULAR, with opinions of more 

than One Thousand (sent free). 
on having a Mason & Hamlin. Do not 
INSIST take any other. Dealers get LARGER COM- 
MISSIONS for selling inferior organs, and for this 
often try very hard to sell something else. 


MM SRS ce re anna 
PIANO-HARP CABINET ORGAN <: 
EASY PAYMENTS, Pre” 


Gl and Circulars, with full partio- 






free. Address MASON & 


TON; 25 Union = MEW TORK; cc 0) & a" 
lune a OHIOASO. 


SILVER CAROLS 
onze 


1S MILLION 
dren and Yout' Li be si: his last, 
est, and best DAY-SCHQOL I K by § al 
tag empty cen 









hae b e be hook te the ode 
aS 
W.W.WHITN EY.TOLEDO,O, 





Our weaving capacity is 
CORSETS 


























BEAUTY 


at earn RATES, Their 
eminently superior qual- 
ity has been akin” cane 
more appreciated, and 
without question they 
are now the most popu- 


RS 


made. ist. Because they are 
Perfect in fit, while flexible 
tothe natural movements of 
theform. 2d. They are sty 
_ > eg <8 and luxurious 
ear. Bein 
without roe | joan 
fect symmetry ofshape,their 
stay properilesare unappro. 
ached. Our new 
qualities have one of the 
labels here printed in Gold 
and Black—take no other— 
cut these out and compare 
—beware of counterfeits— 
goods have, was névénpredtedh Se ven 
Vv tion 
Wonderful PATENT Loom, while their su " rar Senaneal the Gola 
and Silver Medals awarded us, as well as @ continuall néaeaing 
, demand. If your dealer does not keep them, send for our elfenlan, 
UNITED STATES CORSET CO, ~ 
— 


NEW YORK, P, 0. BOX 4928. 


HARRISON, BRADFORD & CO’S 
CELEBRATED AMERICAN 


STEEL 












PENS. 


No. 505. 
Falcon, Nos. 20, 28, 75, 1, &c. : 
EMBRACING EVERY STYLE AND FINISH. 

FACTORY ; MOUNT VERNON, NEW YORK. 


OFFICE; 254 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
Mrs. J. T. BENEDIOT’S 


BOARDING AND GAY SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES, 


7 EAST FORTY-SECOND STREET, N, Y. 








THE COURSE OF STUDY includes all the branches requisite for the Moral, Menta’ 
Re pes re Hee of Young Ladies. ‘ 

IMAR URSE is adapted for children from four to nine f 
THE ACADEMIC COURSE embraces all the necessary fundamental branches os an 
— oe. * 

HE COLLEGIATE COURSE of four years includes the branche: i 
nighest Collegiate Institutions fot the ebechien of Young Lele... oe 
A POST GRADUATE COURSE, for Young Ladies who continue their reading in 
the direction of History,the higher Mathematics. Languages, Literature, ete. 

The facilities furnished for the acquirement ot Modern Languages are unsurpassed 
Special attention is given to Music, Drawing and Painting: j 
COURSE OF LECTURES are delivered by Rev. Howard Crosby, D.D., and other 
a oy scholars, on Ethics, History, Literature, Science and Act. e 

or instruction in English, French and Latin, terms per annum are, fi i 
from $60 to $225 ; for Family Pupils, Board and Tuition, $300. a, a 
The current year begins October 1st. 
I take great pleasure in testifying to the ability of Mrs. J. T. Benedict nstru 
and guide to young ladies, Her views of education I bold most just, while her ine 
experience has given them a practical form, Her sound judgment, her well-furnishe¢ 
mind, her conscientious faithfulness, and her patient industry are the highest attribute: 
of the teacher. & HOWARD CROSBY 
Reference is made also to Rev. William Taylor, D.D., New. York: Rev. Charles © 
Robinson, D.D., New York ; Rev. John Wornaite D.D., Burlington, Vt. { A: S. Hatch 
Esq,, New York City 5 L. M. Bates, Esq. ; J. Mr' Williams, -» Chicago, Ill.; 

* Jersey City. N. J.; Walter Carter, Esq., of Carter & Bios. Ne York? 


mr 


PEOPLE’S LINE FOR ALBANY. 


Tue Larcest anD Most Macniricent Riven STREAMERS IN THE WORLD. 


The St. John, Drew fand Dean Richmond. 

NE of the above steamers will leave Pier 41 N. pt Seat street, Y (SUN- 
hee aes at £ onpes: nagw at ponte a to connect a for 
t apd North and West points. —— at8 fOm the ar 
rival ps gghecte so trains Ag es West, N: and East, Throng ek i be had 
at the office on the wharf, and baggage checked to destination ; also, at Dodd's Expres 
office, 944 Broadway, At Fifth Avenue Hotel, and No. 4 Court street, Freight 
received until the hour of departure, 








N,B.—State rooms_warmed by steam in cool months, Meals served on the Eure 
pean plan , 
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